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Atascadero---The Last Word in 


Colonization Enterprise 


xB TASCADERO COLONY, 
XW? which is located in San 
Luis Obispo County, on 
the Coast Line of the 
Southern Pacific Railway 
half way between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, embraces 
one of the most beautiful properties in 
the State of California, 23,000 acres in 
area. It was purchased in 1913 by the 
Colony Holding Corporation for ap- 
proximately a million dollars, in its 
primitive condition as a great cattle 
ranch, which had never been put un- 
der cultivation or improved in any way. 
This estate had been chosen by the 
United States Army Board for the 
holding of the annual manoeuvres, and 
for many years was used for that pur- 
pose because of its climate, its abun- 
dance of water, its accessibility, and 
other advantages. It is six miles from 
the Pacific Ocean on its western bor- 
der, but a thousand feet above the 
ocean and protected from the winds, 
storms and fogs by a chain of moun- 
tains, separating it from the ocean. 
The estate itself is composed of a series 
of broad, rich valleys and beautiful 
hills, to a large extent covered with a 
growth of magnificent oak trees, and 
was chosen for the carrying out of one 
of the most remarkable colonization 
undertakings, after a careful inspection 
of a great number of available estates 
throughout California. 

In brief, the plan of the Atascadero 
Colony is, by means of a business or- 
ganization and the most careful and 
scientific management, to eliminate to 
a large degree the element of chance 
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or guesswork in horticulture and agri- 
culture, and to establish at Atascadero, 
a community which will provide in 
itself all of the advantages of rural 
life without the disadvantages of isola- 
tion and hardship attendant upon 
pioneering, and combining therewith 
the best advantages of life in the large 
cities. 

The actual construction of the com- 
munity itself may be likened to the 
building of an enormous modern sky- 
scraper in which the offices and floor 
space are leased or sold in advance, 
the purchasers stipulating how they 
desire it subdivided, arranged and dec- 
orated, and then the entire structure 
is completed, with all its advantages 
and facilities, before it is thrown open 
to the occupant. 

On purchasing the property a board, 
including some of the most eminent 
experts on the Pacific Coast, was or- 
ganized, consisting of Professor E. J. 
Wickson, former dean of the Univer- 
sity of California; Professor H. T. 
Cory, one of the most eminent en- 
gineers in the United States; Mr. Wal- 
ter D. Bliss, of the noted firm of ar- 
chitects of Bliss & Faville; Mr. L. G. 
Sinnard, formerly colony and soil ex- 
pert of the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company; Dr. Julius Koebig, an emi- 
nent industrial chemist; and Mr. J. W. 
E. Taylor, one of the most experienced 
and successful efficiency and produc- 
tion engineers in the country. This 
board has been placed in charge of con- 
struction. 

Under each of these men was placed 
the respective department of the de- 
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From top to bottom, Headquarters House, the present seat of the administration. Vegetable 
gardens and nurseries which supply the construction forces with fresh vegetables the year round. 
Atascadero Lake, in one of the parks which have been reserved throughout the estate. “The pro- 
posed publishing plant where all of the colony publications will be printed. 
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velopment of the Atascadero plan. The 
vast estate was surveyed into thou- 
sand feet squares, and this again 
divided into smaller areas, and a most 
exhaustive and thorough investigation, 
extending for two years, made of the 
soul properties, thermal conditions, and 
every other factor bearing on the suc- 
cessful planting and cultivation of de- 
ciduous fruits of all varieties. The re- 
sult of this exhaustive research was 
then tabulated and platted, and all 
acreages not coming up to the standard 
fixed by the Board of Experts were 
eliminated as horticultural or agricul- 
tural properties, and converted into 
park areas for the use and benefit of 
the entire community. Under this 
process approximately one-fourth of 
the total area of this vast estate was 
reserved for parks, as not meeting in 
every respect the high standard of re- 
quirements fixed by the Board of Ex- 
perts. 


In accordance with the result of this 
investigation and plattings, approxi- 
mately 16,000 acres of the estate were 
platted into orchard and agricultural 
tracts, the particular planting, which 


the researches made had determined 
to be the best adapted for each acre- 
age, being specified therefor; and the 
purchaser being required to select his 
plantings in accordance with these 
plats and maps. Thus, the purchaser 
desiring a pear orchard must select it 
in the areas shown by the plats to be 
best adapted to pears, and the one de- 
siring a peach orchard must select his 
tract in the areas determined to be best 
adapted to peaches. These surveys 
and researches were coupled with 
other surveys and engineering calcula- 
tions to determine the cost of the clear- 
ing, cultivation and planting, the con- 
struction of the road system of ap- 
proximately 280 miles of fine boule- 
vards, the construction of the exten- 
sive water system to provide pure 
water for domestic use and for the gar- 
den tracts. The orchards of this sec- 
tion require no irrigation, since the 
average rainfall of Atascadero has ex- 
ceeded 26 inches for the past twenty 
years. The heavy precipitation is one 
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of the most valuable advantages of the 
tract. 

The combined estimated cost of the 
public improvements, in roads, water 
system, and the like, plus the cost of 
the land itself, determined the sales 
price of the orchard and agricultural 
tracts. 


There was then laid out in the east- 
ern center of the colony a Civic Cen- 
ter, surrounded by approximately 2,400 
acres well covered with oaks, as a res- 
idential section. The task of creating 
a group of magnificent buildings and 
institutions to house all of the poten- 
tial activities of a community of 20,000 
or 30,000 people, was entrusted to the 
architectural firm of Bliss & Faville. 
The cost of constructing a street sys- 
tem some thirty miles in length 
throughout the residential section, plus 
the cost of the Civic Center buildings, 
together with the improvements, water 
mains, sewers, and the like, determined 
the residential tract values. So, a man 
purchasing an orchard under this plan 
was not only assured that his orchard 
would be cleared, cultivated and 
planted, under the most scientific man- 
agement and direction, to the particu- 
lar culture best adapted to its soil prop- 
erties, but he was also assured that 
all of the public improvements, roads, 
water system, schools, opera house, de- 
partment store, canning and preserving 
works, and other institutions, either in 
the nature of public utilities or quasi 
public utilities, essential to the life of 
a large community, would be con- 
structed at the same time that his or- 
chard was being planted, and would be 
available for his use, on his taking up 
residence in the colony. 

The entire estate was restricted 
throughout to prevent the building ot 
any house, in even the most remote 
orchard sections, at a cost of less than 
$750, increasing in the restrictive price 
in the strictly residential section to as 
high as $5,000 and $10,000, dependent 
upon the location. All nuisances, or 
unsightly buildings of any character, 
are prohibited under the restrictions 
contained in the original contracts 
issued to the purchasers, and the com- 
plete construction and development of 
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Views showing what has already been accomplished at Atascadero. 1, Peaches and corn. The 
eaches, nine in number, weigh ten pounds. 2, ne delivery of the quarter of a million selected 
ruit trees planted during the past winter. 3, Lettuce heads two feet in diameter. 4, The state 
highway, which runs for ten miles through the estate. 5, The first completed home. 6, A sample 
of the 100 miles of fine roads already cut and graded. 7, Some of the hundreds of purchasers 


who attended the 1914 convention. 8, The county’s new Atascadero Bridge. 9, An orchard tract 
set out so as to preserve the splendid oaks. 
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the entire community, its roads, its 
water mains, its public buildings and 
Institutions, 1s being carried forward 
simultaneously and concurrently with 
the planting of the orchards and the 
development of the horticultural and 
agricultural division. 

The utmost care and thought was 
given to every feature of the social, 
commercial, industrial and economic 
life of the community as it would be 
after its completion and occupancy by 
many hundreds of families. All of the 
main arteries of travel extending from 
the industrial and civic centers were 
so arranged as to be down hill grade 
from the orchard sections to the in- 
dustrial section, since the moving of 
the product of 16,000 acres of orchards 
to the industrial center would be a 
serious transportation problem. 

Included in the general scheme of 
improvement and construction are 
complete canning, preserving and con- 
servation works, storehouses, ware- 
houses, and other facilities, and con- 
nected with this enterprise a nation- 
wide sales organization, already estab- 
lished with its agencies throughout the 
entire United States, to sell direct to 
the consumer. 


No feature conducive to the highest 
type of community life has been omit- 
ted, and yet by the concurrent con- 
struction of all of these improvements, 
buildings and institutions an economy 
is being effected which is resulting 
practically in the building of the civic 
and industrial centers, without cost to 
the purchasers of the land. In other 
words, the cost to the individual pur- 
chasers of clearing and cultivating their 
land and planting it to orchards and 
properly and scientifically caring for it 
for several years, would be greater un- 
der the usual process of the isolated 
purchase and pioneer development of 
such a tract, than the cost to the pur- 
chaser of a fully improved and planted 
orchard tract under the Atascadero 
plan of included improvements. Be- 
cause under the Atascadero plan all of 
these improvements and constructive 
works are carried out under the man- 
agement of a single organization. The 
principle embraced in this enterprise 
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is similar to one of 5,000 people each 
desiring to purchase an automobile. If 
they as individuals went to the manu- 
facturers they would pay the retail 
price. If they placed their orders with 
one individual, and he went to the 
manufacturer with a single order for 
5,000 automobiles, he would unques- 
tionably receive from the manufacturer 
a discount of a very appreciable per- 
centage. Tor the sake of illustration, 
say the discount would be 25 per cent. 
This discount amounting to some mil- 
lion of dollars could then be employed 
by giving back to each purchaser a 
discount of 10 per cent, so that he 
would have purchased his automobile 
at 10 per cent less than he could have 
done as an individual, and the remain- 
ing 15 per cent of savings, amounting 
to several million of dollars, could then 
be applied to the construction of a 
great garage and superbly equipped 
machine shop, for the use and advan- 
tage of all the owners combined, giv- 
ing them this additional advantage 
without any cost to themselves. 


No agents were employed in the sale 
of the Atascadero lands, yet in spite 
of the general adverse conditions 
throughout the country, and the fact 
that approximately 60 per cent of the 
orchard lands available, and the resi- 
dence sites in the Civic Center had 
been purchased prior to the first of this 
year by business men, bankers, fruit 
growers, professional men and others 
throughout the United States, the or- 


_ ders received by mail for orchards and 


residence lots in the Atascadero com- 
munity the first ninety days of this 
year exceeded a million dollars. Fully 
90 per cent of all the orchards and resi- 
dence lots sold were selected for the 
buyers by the commissioners of the 
colony, and although more than a thou- 
sand of the purchasers have personally 
visited the estate and inspected their 
properties, according to figures pre- 
sented by the management, less than 
2 per cent have desired to make any 
change whatsoever in the selections 
that have been made for them. 
Owing to the method of presenta- 
tion of this plan, and to the fact that 
the restrictions themselves would be 
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Scenes at Atascadero, reading from top to bottom. The sea beach, which will be connected to 
the estate by a fine boulevard. “The Atascadero Brick and Terra Cotta works, which produce 40,000 
bricks daily. “The Administration Building, under construction. “The maintenance and operation 
plant. Here are the warehouses, machine shops and equipment yards. A corner in Tent City, 
which will take care of 1500 visitors coming during the summer. 
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prohibitive to the kind of person who 
desired to keep his pig in the parlor, 
the organizers do not hesitate to say 
there has undoubtedly been gathered 
together as fine a body of people as 
make any community in the United 
States. A very large percentage are 
well-to-do, and people of independent 
means, and each person building his 
home in the Atascadero Colony helps 
to provide a cash market for the labor 
and product of those purchasers who 
must depend upon their properties for 
a living. 

Under this plan one of the most 
beautiful and desirable communities in 
the world is hoped to be constructed, 
complete in all its details. It will be 
thrown open to the purchasers as a 
beautiful and completed community, 
with all its facilities and advantages 
at their command. The Holding Cor- 
poration reserves to itself, since it 
finances the entire project and is ex- 
tending five years’ time upon the pay- 
ments to the purchasers, all public util- 
ities, all vacant lands and mineral 
rights and such quasi public utilities 
as the bank, the department store, the 
canning and preserving works, and the 
hotel, affecting directly the life of all 
the individual residents in the com- 
munity. Thus one magnificent struc- 
ture, 425 feet in length, is being built 
in the Civic Center as the general de- 
partment store of the community, and 
all the merchandising of the community 
will be concentrated in this store. 


On the other hand, the Holding Cor- 
poration divides with the owners ot 
the lands its own profit from all public 
utilities and institutions owned and 
controlled by it for the full life of its 
charter, so that each resident or in- 
vestor in the colony is directly inter- 
ested in the profit of the Holding Cor- 
poration from all vacant lands and 
commercial activities of the colony, 
thus representing a form of municipal 
ownership of these public and quasi 
public utilities and institutions. 

The schools of the community, in- 
cluding its proposed art academy, and 
Conservatory of Music, are to be 
located in a group of buildings in the 
Civic Center, the children to be 
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brought in by automobile buses from 
the various local centers established 
throughout the colony, in the morning, 
and returned to their homes in the 
evening, under the theory that the con- 
centration of the schools of this large 
community will afford better facilities 
and make possible a more economical 
and higher grade of service. 

The colony 1s not co-operative in 
the general acceptance of the term, and 
is not based upon a religious or other 
sect, but is strictly a business under- 
taking, providing a means whereby a 
man without previous experience may 
with entire security apply his intelli- 
gence to the business of raising fruit 
and agriculture with assurance of suc- 
cess, under the direction of expert ad- 
visers, and with every facility and ad- 
vantage for the handling, conservation 
and marketing of his products. The 
care of the orchards, their cultivation, 
pruning, spraying and harvesting, it is 
believed, can be more economically 
done by the trained force of the Hold- 
ing Corporation under scientific direc- 
tion than by the individual himself. 

As illustrating the case with which 
each feature of this remarkable under- 
taking is being developed, each grower 
will pay into a central insurance fund 
a small percentage of his gross annual 
receipts, and in the event of his par- 
ticular orchard or orchards being dam- 
aged by blight, or other cause, beyond 
his control, he will that year draw from 
this insurance fund, under the direc- 
tion of the trustees elected by the 
owners themselves, an amount suf- 
ficient to bring his income for the year 
up to the average income of the colony, 
the theory being practically the same 
as applied by every business man in 
the insurance of his own business and 
stock. 


Although two years were occupied 
in the preliminary surveys, and ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all avail- 
able orchards and residence sites were 
sold in advance before the end of these 
two years, the deeds and sales con- 
tracts stipulated that the colony should 
not be open to occupancy and resi- 
dence by the purchasers until Decem- 
ber 31, 1915. So rapidly has the con- 


Construction activities at Atascadero. 1. One of the nine construction camps at present main- 
tained throughout the tract. 2. One of the nine traction engines used in cultivating orchard tracts. 
3, Clearing away huge oaks to make room for orchard poniu About 200,000 cords of oak wood 


was cleared from the tract. 4, Tractor train of oak woo 5, Laying water mains. Note the large 
crew at work. 6, The central mess and kitchen which feeds 600 men. 7, Workmen building Morro 
Road, a fine boulevard from the Civic Center to the sea beach. 8, Some of 600 mules also em- 
ployed in cultivating orchard tracts. 
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struction work progressed that this 
stipulation was waived with the first 
of this year, since which time many 
fine homes have been built, plans for 
as many more are in the hands of the 
architects, and from advices received 
by the management from purchasers it 
1s estimated that close to one thousand 
homes, costing $1,500 to $25,000 each, 
will be erected before another year 
passes. 

The Civic Center buildings, which 
will cost approximately $1,250,000, are 
now under construction by the F. O. 
Engstrum Construction Company ot 
Los Angeles. Nearly 100 miles of 
roads and streets have been cut and 
graded, the permanent water mains 
have been laid throughout the resi- 
dential section, some 4,000 acres of or- 
chards, embraced in the first zone 
plantings, were planted this past win- 
ter, and several millions of dollars have 
already been expended in the perma- 
nent public improvements of the col- 
ony. 

The whole undertaking has been 
kept on a strictly cash basis since its 
inception. No bonds have been issued, 
and the enterprise has been kept out 
of debt other than its current expenses. 
Included in the general improvements 
is the entire lighting system of the en- 
tire community. The Civic Center will 
be one of the most brilliantly and beau- 
tifully lighted civic districts of any 
community in the country. The main 
line of the Midland Counties Public 
Service Corporation traverses the es- 
tate for ten miles, and this company 
is furnishing to the community under 
a general contract, power and light for 
its institutions, its water plants and 
stations and its buildings. Final en- 
gineering estimates for the pumping 
plants and water system call for an 
ultimate total of many thousand horse- 
power, water being furnished under 
high pressure to every part of the vast 
property. | 

The plan of centralizing all public 
and quasi public institutions, and the 
commercial, industrial and social life 
of the colony in a grouping of build- 
ings, surrounded by beautiful parks, 
the heart and center of the entire com- 


munity, has given to the architects in 
charge an unrivalled opportunity for 
creating one of the most superbly beau- 
tiful civic groups known. The admin- 
istration building, now under construc- 
tion and to be completed this year, 
alone will cost $200,000. In this build- 
ing will be located the banking busr 
ness and the general administration of 
the entire colony. 


The banking institution will be con- 
ducted as a quasi public utility, and 
in connection with this bank it is pro- 
posed to institute the best features of 
the European rural credit system. Not 
only does the Atascadero community 
plan to develop its own estate, but it 
is vitally interested in the surround- 
ing country on all sides for many 
miles, which can be made tributary to 
it and its institutions. The Holding 
Corporation has also subscribed to the 
State Highway bonds to a total of 
$200,000, to secure the construction of 
the State Highway throughout the 
length of San Luis Obispo County, and 
has actively backed the movement for 
the construction of a splendid system 
of roads and highways throughout the 
entire county, at a cost of $1,600,000, 
which is coming up for a vote at a 
special election in ie county. In ad- 
dition the corporation is building a 
magnificent system of boulevards 30 
and 40 feet wide throughout its entire 
property. 

Under the rural credit system, grow- 
ers of fruits and other products within 
a radius of 10 to 15 miles of the colony 
will be afforded the same advantages 
of the canning and preserving and 
warehousing facilities, under condition 
that their orchards and farms are in- 
spected by the colony horticultural de- 
partment without charge to them. lf 


'found to be in a proper condition of 


healthfulness and cultivation, a cer- 
tificate will be given and as long as 
the orchard or farm is maintained in 
this condition this certificate will be 
continued. Should the orchard or farm 
under inspection, be neglected and be- 
come infected, the certificate will be 
cancelled and the owner of the orchard 
or farm will be prevented from market- 
ing his products through the Atasca- 
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dero organization, or into the colony, 
until he 1s restored to good standing. 


Any five holders of these certificates 
of inspection outside of the colony may 
form a banking credit group, and a 
credit limit will be extended by the 
colony bank in an amount sufficient to 
enable them to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the horticultural depart- 
ment of the colony for the improve- 
ment of their lands and the bettering 
of their plantings. Each member of 
the group is to endorse the note of the 
other four members, thereby protect- 
ing the bank by placing four of his 
neighbors as watch-dogs surrounding 


velopment of the orchard and agricul- 
tural lands for many miles surround- 
ing the colony and tributary to its in- 
stitutions. 

During the present summer a large 
tent city, with a capacity of 2,000 
guests at one time, is being provided, 
with every comfort and facility for the 
entertainment and care of these guests. 
They will be purchasers and pros- 
pective purchasers from all parts of the 
United States, who plan to make future 
homes in Atascadero Colony. 


This colonizing undertaking has at- 
tracted not only nation-wide attention 
but international as well. The Austra- 
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The Administration Building, now under construction, as it will look when completed 


him, to insure that the funds loaned 
him will be employed exclusively for 
the improvement of his lands in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the hor- 
ticultural department, and the main- 
tenance of his orchard in the state of 
good health and cultivation. Neglect 
of his property on the part of the bor- 
rower, would result not only in the 
cancellation of his certificate of inspec- 
tion, but also in the calling of his loan, 
thereby bringing about his ears his 
neighbors who indorsed his note. 
These loans will be extended for long 
periods of time at low rates of interest, 
thereby insuring a high degree of de- 


lian Government sent special commis- 
sioners to the management, requesting 
the most full and complete details of 
every feature of the enterprise. 

The total expenditures involved in 
the public improvements, buildings and 
institutions now in course of construc- 
tion, including the road system and 
water system, clearing, cultivation and 
planting of the orchards, amount to 
between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000. 
This work is expected to be practically 
completed in detail by the fall of 1916. 

The Board of Engineers and Experts 
gave most careful attention to the mar- 
keting of the products from the pro- 
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posed community. In the inception oi 
the plan it was determined that in or- 
der to carry the overhead charges for 
the maintenance of a nation-wide or- 
ganization for the sale of the product 
direct-to-the-consumer, not less than 
15,000 acres of orchards would be nec- 
essary. The colony was based on that 
unit. The colony as a whole embraces 
approximately 16,000 acres of orchards, 
all restricted, surrounding some 2,400 
acres of residential section. Through- 
out the colony, at various points, are 
being established the local centers, all 
directly connected with the Civic Cen- 
ter by the main boulevards. 


' Throughout the estate approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres, which embrace 
lakes, springs and mountain streams, 
are reserved as parks for the use and 
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Architect’s drawing of the Atascadero Hotel, 


enjoyment of the entire community. 
The department store to be opened 
this fall will be one of the most com- 
plete on the coast. This store, as well 
as all other institutions of the colony, 
will be operated on a strictly cash 
basis. The bank alone will extend 
credit, the residential land owner being 
able to obtain from it all the credit to 
which he is entitled, and thereby being 
able to pay cash in all other directions. 


It is believed that this general plan, 
carried to its successful consummation, 
will be the means of enabling many 
families residing in the great cities, to 
come to the country, without having 
to endure the isolation and conquer the 
hardships and problems that generally 
face those in the beginning of a rural 
life. 


which will embody all the conveniences 


of the present day 
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Dodder, the Common Alfalfa Parasite, and 
Simple Methods of Eradication 


By ROGER M. ROBERTS, Agricultural Demonstrator of Santa Fe System 


Dodder is one of the less serious 
pests with which the farmer has to 
contend, as its eradication 1s compara- 
tively simple and its attacks do not ex- 
tend in an important way beyond the 
bounds of our alfalfa fields. It has a 
wide distribution, being found from 
New York to California. It 1s espec- 
lally serious in the seed producing sec- 
tions of Utah, Colorado and California, 
it being carried in the seed as an im- 
purity and injuring the quality and 
salability of the product. It 1s espec- 
ially important that the alfalfa fields 
be kept free of dodder as it 1s impos- 
sible to separate the dodder seeds from 
the alfalfa seeds by any mechanical 
process, the two being much alike in 
size, weight, color and shape. 

The farmer who learns to distinguish 
dodder seed from alfalfa seed has taken 
a wise precaution, as a few minutes 
inspection of a given seed may save 
considerable time, money and effort in 
future campaigns against this pest. It 
is also well to know that the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Cal- 
ifornia will make a free examination 
of a sample of seed if the farmer will 
take the trouble to send about a pint 
to their experiment station of Berkeley. 

Dodder seed is usually a shade 
lighter in color than alfalfa seed and 
perhaps somewhat smaller. The chief 
difference, which serves as a means of 
identification, is the fact that alfalfa 
seed has an indentation in its side giv- 
ing it, on a small scale, much the ap- 
pearance of a kidney bean. The dodder 
seed is smooth and without such in- 
dentation. A good way to make a 
quick, though not fully accurate test, 1s 
to wet the forefinger and then drive 
the hand into the seed. On with- 
drawal it will be found that the finger 
will be covered with seed which has 
adhered by reason of the moisture. 
This seed can now be easily examined 
and the dodder quickly detected if 
present, 
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Love-vine, or dodder, is a parasite 
and after the seed germinates it will 
die unless it finds an acceptable host. 
It grows in golden thread-like stems 
and has no leaves. “These stems be- 
come attached to the alfalfa stalk by 
means of root-like suckers and so soon 
as this attachment is made the stem 
breaks its connection with the ground, 
the root dies, and the plant lives there- 
after on the host plant alone. 

Several methods of eradication are 
commonly practiced and the farmer 
has his choice to the degree and char- 
acter of the infestation. Where the 
dodder is found in small patches about 
the field, a good method is to spread 
straw over the affected portions and 
set it on fire. “This will not injure the 
alfalfa plant, though it will of course 
destroy the immediate crop. Crude oil 
and its products can also be used in 
burning infected areas. When the in- 
festation extends well over the field, 
other methods are more economical 
and more desirable. It has been found 
that a common spike-tooth, or smooth- 
ing harrow, with the teeth drawn out 
and made exceedingly sharp, will do 
the work. It is important that the 
teeth be sharp and if the alfalfa is thick 
the harrow should be weighted down 
to make it hold the ground and comb 
out the dodder. Usually one harrow- 
ing and a cross-harrowing will effect 
a complete cure, though in bad cases 
the process should be continued sev- 
eral times. 

The modern spring-tooth harrow 
equipped with the alfalfa renovating 
tooth will do the work well and is per- 
haps a better implement for use in cul- 
tivating the ground. 

Other methods, as close cutting and 
the careful removal of the stalks from 
the ground, are also used with success. 
A new remedy, which is worth a trial 
where the infestation is limited, 1s that 
of spraying with a mixture of sulphate 
of iron and water in the proportion of 
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This illustration clearly shows how the dodder entwines the stalks of the alfalfa. It shows 
the thickness and matted-like character of the growth and also the seed-bearing pods. 


W” one ounce to one quart of water. An liquid put on at the rate of about five 
ordinary watering pot can be used gallons or more to the square rod of 
when this method is tried and the infested area. 
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The harrowing method is to be rec- 
ommended above all others, as two 
purposes are served and both are im- 
portant. .The dodder is killed, the 
alfalfa 1s renovated, and the ground is 
cultivated all with one effort. “The 
renovation is highly important and is 
a practice which can be relied upon to 


increase the crop, add to the life of the 
alfalfa, materially reduce foxtail, make 
irrigation more effective by loosening 
the surface soil, and permit air to more 
easily penetrate the soil, and thus give 
nitrogen to the nitrogen gathering bac- 
teria. It is a tillage operation which 
gives an immediate net profit. 


The greatest advantage in dairy 
farming is its relation to the fertility 
of the soil. No other system of farm- 
mg excels in this respect, and but few 
equal it. A farm used for dairy pur- 
poses does not lose in fertility, but 
gains, and may be used for this pur- 
pose almost indefinitely . 

When animals or milk products are 
sold off the farm only a small portion 
of the fertility of the entire crop 1s sold, 
while the greater part of the fertilizing 
elements are returned to the soil in the 
form of barnyard manure. The fer- 
tilizing value of common grains as 
compared with the fertilizing value of 
the products of the dairy farm, figured 
at prices of commercial fertilizer, 


shows less decrease in fertility by dairy 
farming. 

One ton of butter contains 50 cents 
worth of fertilizer constituents. 

One ton of milk contains $2.00 worth 
of fertilizer constituents. 


One ton of wheat contains $7.75 
worth of fertilizer constituents. 


One ton of oats contains $7.26 worth 
of fertilizer constituents. 


One ton of corn contains $6.75 worth 
of fertilizer constituents. 

One ton of clover hay contains $9.07 
worth of fertilizer constituents. 

One ton of alfalfa contains $9.50 
worth of fertilizer constituents—Dry 
Farming and Rural Homes. 


Big Production on Famous Berryman Ranch 


The Exeter Sun gives the following 
figures relative to the volume of citrus 
fruit business done during the past 
season on the Merryman Ranch, show- 
ing that the citrus fruit business in 
Tulare County is profitable when capa- 
bly managed: 

‘Total number of loose boxes picked, 
148.000. 

Total number 
shipped, 97,000. 

Net average to grower, which is the 
Merryman Fruit and Land Company, 
$1.37 per box. 

The average price is slightly lower 


of packed boxes 
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than that of last year, but the crop is 
20.000 boxes greater. 

Counting 396 boxes to the car, this 
being the usual number placed therein, 
the total number of cars shipped would 
be about 245. 

At the price given of $1.37 profit per 
box, the amount received would be 
about $132,800. 

If there are 550 acres in bearing this 
would make an average of something 
over $241 to the acre. A 

The members of the company feel 
well satisfied over the result this sea- 
son. 


i 


Operating Features of the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation System 


By L. J. MOORE, Chief Load Dispatcher 


In the issue of the Electrical World for May 29, devoted to the development of the 
electrical industry on the Pacific Coast, in view of the convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association in San Francisco, Mr. L. J. Moore, chief load dispatcher of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, contributed an article describing the operation and 


adjustment of the plant water supply over this system. 


Illustrations showing the dis- 


patcher’s office, a map of system, and plat of typical daily load curves accompany the 


article, which is given in full below. 


Up to the beginning of 1911, the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion's transmission system consisted of 
a 30,000 volt network which extended 
from the generating station in the 
Crane Valley district, about forty miles 
north of Fresno, Cal., down into the 
San Joaquin Valley, serving Fresno, 


Madera, Merced, Selma, Hanford, 
Reedley, Coalinga and some other 
towns. In those days the operator at 


‘the Fresno substation usually directed 


the switching and the operation of the 
system. In times of trouble, however, 
some member of the engineering de- 
partment was often called upon to help 
get the system back into service. Early 
in 1911 a period of general expansion 
and extension was entered upon by the 
company, owing to the fact that the 
rebuilding of the reservoir and the old 
No. 1 generating station in the Crane 
Valley district gave a large additional 
block of power which must be mar- 
keted. The system rapidly became too 
complicated for the operators to han- 
dle, and hence, in order to secure con- 
certed action in case of trouble, the 
load dispatchers department was 
created. At first a dispatcher was kept 
on duty only in the day and over the 
peak in the evening, but the period cov- 
ered has been gradually extended until 
the entire twenty-four hours are cov- 
ered by three equal shifts. 


The present system of the company 
consists of about 560 miles of 60-000 
volt lines and 280 miles of 30,000 volt 
lines, making a transmission total of 
840 miles. There are at least 1,000 
miles of distribution lines, operated at 
2.300. 4.000 and 11.000 volts. There 
are operated four hydroelectric plants, 
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one large steam reserve plant, and 
three small steam plants which have 
been acquired by purchase during the 
period of extension.” There are some 
thirty distribution and switching sub- 
stations. Private telephone lines are 
erected under all the transmission lines. 
These telephone lines terminate at the 
dispatcher’s office in Fresno, giving 
him communication with all the opera- 
tors, patrolmen and others dealing 
with the operation of the system. 


The lines are arranged according to 
the ring system, with two main 60,000 
volt lines extending south from the 
Crane Valley power houses, which are 
at the northern extremity of the sys- 
tem, over the same right-of-way to the 
Copper Mine switching station, at the 
edge of the mountains. There they 
separate, one going on south along the 
west side of the valley through the 
Midway and McKittrick oilfields to 
Bakersfield, the southern end of the 
system, and the other reaching the 
same destination along the eastern side 
of the valley. At Bakersfield, con- 
veniently situated near a plentiful sup- 
ply of fuel oil, is the steam reserve 
plant. The Kern Canyon hydroelectric 
plant is also connected to the system 
through one of the 10,000 volt lines 
radiating from the Bakersfield steam 
plant. About midway between the 
Copper Mine and Bakersfield on the 
west 60-000 volt line is the Henrietta 
substation, from which a 60.000 volt 
line extends westward through Coa- 
linga, over the Coast Range, and then 
southward along the coast through San 
Miguel, San Luis Obispo and Santa 
Maria. At the end of this line are the 
steam plants of San Luis Obispo and 
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Santa Maria. About midway of the 
east 60,000 volt line from Copper Mine 
to Bakersfield is the Strathmore 
switching station, through which the 
Tule River power house is connected 
to the system. 

The old 30,000 volt system is con- 
nected through step-down transformers 
to the 60,000 volt lines at Copper Mine 
and Henrietta substations. The dis- 
tribution substations are quite uni- 
formly situated over the system, giv- 
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plant is determined by its local con- 
ditions. The Kern Canyon power 
house is an old plant, and at its pres- 
ent state of development is never able 
to utilize all the water available. Hence 
it is operated at full load, 1400 K. W., 
constantly. The Tule River power 
house, of 6,000 K. W. rating, the new- 
est one of all, is built on a river hav- 
ing small storage facilities, and there- 
fore its load is determined at all times 
by the water in the river. In high- 
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Typical seasonal daily load curves of the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation System 


ing a fairly even distribution of load. 
It is expected some time in the future 
to build a 60,000 volt tie line between 
the Henrietta and Strathmore sub- 
stations, transforming the valley sys- 
tem into a “figure 8” instead of a ring 
system, and thus greatly increasing the 
reliability of the service. 

It is, of course, the policy to carry 
all the load by water power, if possible, 
and to run the steam plants only in 
emergency. The load carried by each 


water times the plant is overloaded if 
necessary to relieve the load on the 
plants that have storage reservoirs, 
thus allowing them to store water. The 
watershed on the Tule River develop- 
ment extends from the 4,000 foot eleva- 
tion up to about the 10,000 foot eleva- 
tion. The precipitation in winter is 
very heavy, especially at the higher 
altitude, where very deep snow falls. 
As a result the Tule River has a more 
even flow throughout the year than 
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almost any other river coming out of 
the Sierras in California. Only one 
fork of the stream is developed at pres- 
ent; when the work on the other is 
finished the quantity of water avail- 
able will be about doubled. The San 
Joaquin (formerly called No. 1) and 
No. 3 power houses, of 16,000 K. W. 
and 2,000 K. W. rating, respectively, 
are supplied with water from the Crane 
Valley reservoir, on the north fork of 
the San Joaquin River. This means 
that the amount of water supplied may 
be varied at will, so these plants take 
care of variations of load and speed. 
The Crane Valley reservoir has a stor- 
age capacity of about 50,000 acre feet, 
and its watershed extends from the 
3,200 foot elevation up to about the 
8,000 foot level. The storage available 
is sufficient to operate both plants up 
to the full-load rating during the peaks, 
and with all the load called for under 
present load-factor conditions at other 
times, for a period of about 225 days 
per year. Even in a year of light rain- 
fall the water in the streams during 
the dry season is ample to fill out the 
remainder of the year. The Bakers- 
field steam plant is at present able to 
carry a load of some 12,000 K. W., and 
is the large steam reserve for the sys- 
tem. For economy, the boilers are not 
kept under steam pressure, and the 
plant is connected to the line only in 
case of emergency. The San Luis 
Obispo and Santa Maria steam plants 
are able merely to take care of their 
own local load in each case, and hence 
are seldom used except in case of fail- 
ure of the lines furnishing hydroelectric 
energy to them. The Fresno steam 
plant, of 600 K. W. rating, is held as 
a reserve for the system of the Fresno 
Water Company and the street rail- 
way system. 

The voltage regulation is taken care 
of by a Tirrill regulator at the San 
Joaquin power house. With the Bak- 
ersfield plant off the line, voltage reg- 
ulation on the south end of the system 
was very poor, and it was decided to 
drive a 2,500 K. V. A. turbo-generator 
by a motor at Bakersfield in an attempt 
to improve the operating conditions. 
Two problems were involved; to start 
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the unit again, should it be dropped 
from synchronism during line trouble, 
and to keep the turbine blades cool, 
because the construction of the unit 
did not make it feasible to uncouple 
the generator from the turbine. The 
starting problem was solved by keep- 
ing a single boiler under pressure and 
bringing the unit up to speed from the 
steam end. It is a necessity to keep 
steam in one boiler in any event in 
order to be able to manipulate the oil 
pumps on the other boilers when the 
whole plant must be rushed into serv- 
ice. The cooling of the turbine blades 
was accomplished by the simple ex- 
pedient of diverting the air from the 
ventilating fans on the generator rotor 
from the generator case through a pipe 
into the turbine case, which is operated 
with all of the ports open. This plan 
works very satisfactorily. In case the 
machine drops out of step with the 
line, it is necessary merely to close the 
turbine ports, turn on the steam, and 
synchronize again. The other two tur- 
bines can carry all the load the pres- 
ent boilers can furnish, and hence the 
output of the plant is not curtailed. 
The synchronous-condenser effect ob- 
tained has solved the voltage regula- 
tion problem. 

One of the hardest problems encoun- 
tered in the operation of this system 
is the handling of the water supplied 
to the plants in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict in such a way that none shall be 


wasted. Ten hours are required for 
water from the reservoir to pass the 
lower plant, so the load must be fore- 
seen some time in advance and the 
proper amount of water be delivered 
at the right time. There are small 
regulating reservoirs at the head of the 
penstocks to both plants, but they have 
insufficient storage capacity to carry 
the load for any great length of time. 
Water from No. 3 power house must 
flow through the natural channel of 
the north fork of the North Fork of 
the San Joaquin River some four miles, 
until it reaches the iņtake to the flume 
of the San Joaquin plant. This is where 
the flow is slowest and much time is 
required. 
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When No. 2 power house, which will 
utilize the head between the two pres- 
ent power houses and is now under 
construction, 1s completed, the entire 
distance from the reservoir in Crane 
Valley to the San Joaquin plant will 
be covered through flumes and con- 
crete-lined ditches and tunnels, thus 
cutting down the time for the water 
to pass all the plants. 

The two forks of the North Fork 
of the San Joaquin River join at too 
low an elevation for all of the water 
of the south one to be turned into the 
Crane Valley reservoir, but there is a 
small reservoir on it, so arranged as 
to be turned into the ditch of the San 
Joaquin plant. There is available about 
18 acre-feet of water in two hours' time, 
and frequently this amount proves 
highly valuable in overcoming diffi- 
culties. 


The regulating of ditches and other 
water matters is under the direction of 
a stream gager, who records data on 
stream flow, rainfall and other matters 
in that connection. He works in con- 
junction with the load dispatcher, who 
keeps him informed of premeditated 
shutdowns, load changes and the like. 


Transmission line patrols are made 
under direction of the load dispatcher's 
office. All lines are patrolled once a 
month, and certain sections in rough 
country where troubles are likely to be 
frequent are patrolled oftener. <A 
patrol crew consists of a lineman and 
a helper, who carry enough tools and 
material to make minor repairs as 
needed. By means of the private tele- 
phones, the crews keep in touch at all 
times with the dispatcher, who renders 
the lines “dead” for them in case they 
discover any troubles. The larger 
cases of trouble are usually taken care 
of by the line crew in the adjacent dis- 
trict. 


In order for the dispatcher to keep 
in close touch with the movements of 
patrol crews, note positions of the 
switches, etc., he is provided with a 
dummy board, on which are shown all 
transmission lines, power houses and 
substations. Switches are indicated by 
automobile curtain fasteners and are 
shown open or closed according to 
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whether the fastener 1s turned across 
the line or parallel with it. The volt- 
ages of the lines are indicated by 
colors, yellow being 60,000 volts, black 
30,000 volts, and green 11,000 volts. 
The board is supplemented by maps 
of the lines, showing pole numbers, 
towns through which the lines pass, 
and the location of emergency material 
along them. Thus, when a patrolman 
gives the number of the pole from 
which he telephones, the dispatcher 
knows his exact location. 


Another board shows the apparatus 
in the Bakersfield steam plant. Pieces 
of apparatus out of commission are 
indicated by placing targets over the 
symbols representing them on the 
board. The steam plant operators keep 
the dispatcher fully informed, so that 
the board always shows the exact con- 
ditions of each plant, and he can tell 
at a glance what he can expect from 
a plant in an emergency. 

No distribution line switching is han- 
dled by the load dispatcher except in 
the 11,000 volt network which centers 
in Fresno. This network is fed into 
through four different substations, with 
a fifth soon to be joined in with them. 
This method involves so many different 
districts that, in order to avoid con- 
fusion and to prevent two different 
crews trying to work on the same line 
at the same time without the proper 
switching, the dispatcher’s office has 
been placed in charge of the operation. 
Use is made of a third dummy board, 
showing all substations involved and 
all sectionalizing switches in this net- 
work, arranged on the same plan as the 
transmission line board. 


Load curves of both the plant out- 
puts and the total output are plotted, 
and the load-factor and other usual op- 
erating data are computed each day by 
the dispatchers. It is interesting to 
note that the daily load factor varies 
from not lower than 70 per cent in 
winter to as high as 87 per cent in 
summer. The system load consists of 
three distinct parts, as follows: First, 
the usual lighting and industrial motor 
load to be found in all towns of mod- 
erate size: second, oil well pumping 
load in the oil-producing districts of 
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the valley, and, third, irrigation pump- 
ing load in the rural districts. “The 
two latter parts are well worthy of 
special mention. The oil well pumping 
load constitutes from one-fourth to 
one-third of the total system load. It 
is an ideal load, being practically 
steady throughout the twenty-four 
hours for almost every day in the year. 
About the only variation of load at a 
well occurs when it is necessary to pull 
the casing out of the well, at which 
time the demand for energy is in- 
creased considerably for a short period. 
Were it not for these variations, the 
load-factor of the oil well load would 
be practically 100 per cent. “The ir- 
rigation pumping load forms about the 
same proportion of the total load as 
the oil well load, and while it is the 
heaviest through the dry summer sea- 
son, its load-factor is practically as 
high. “This high load-factor has been 
obtained by offering seasonal rates for 
pumping and featuring a rate for the 
twelve months’ continuous pumping. 
This rate is the one usually accepted 
by the farmer, because he can save 


money by building a reservoir and 
pumping into it continuously, thereby 
using a motor of not over half the size 
which would be necessary if he pumped 
only during daylight hours directly into 
the ditches. He may also use the 
power in the winter to pump water for 
short crops if he desires, at no extra 
expense. Hence, during the irrigation 
season the majority of the pumping 
plants connected seldom stop. 

A copy of the load curves for each 
day goes to the head of the new busi- 
ness department of the company in or- 
der that he can study it with a view 
to contracting for industrial motor load 
in such a way as to fill out the valleys 
in the curve as much as possible. 

The load dispatching department of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration is still more or less in the 
formative state, but of the value al- 
ready received from it in systematizing 
operation and improving service there 
can be no doubt. It is hoped to have 
it keep pace with the growth of the 
system and its load, and make it even 
more useful hereafter. 


“Safety First” in Planning Your New Home 


Here is something to consider when 
you are planning your new house: 


During the past year the newspapers 
have cited hundreds of cases where 
people have taken poison by mistake 
as a result of nocturnal visits to the 
medicine closet. There can be no more 
dangerous practice than that of getting 
up in the night and groping in the 
dark for medicines. “All medicine 
chests should be equipped with a light 
which will automatically come on with 
the opening of the door,” says Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, in discussing the 
many serious accidents which occur 
from carelessly selecting the wrong 


medicine from a dark medicine chest. 
This principle of the automatic elec- 


tric light is very extensively used for 
the sake of convenience in closets, re- 
frigerators» china closets, dark stair- 
ways and the like. Both safety and 
convenience is provided for when the 
medicine chest is thus equipped. It 
would be a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to equip any chest in the manner 
suggested, using a regular 10-watt, 
Mazda lamp. This lamp can be con- 
nected through a small switch on the 
door to the lighting circuit. When the 
door is opened the switch automatically 
turns on the light. 
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River Rating Tables for Six Streams in the 
San Joaquin River Drainage Area 


By A. S. KALENBORN 


It will probably be of interest to a 
number of our readers to be able to 
interpret the daily River Gage Heights 
as published in the daily bulletins of 
the Weather Bureau and in the Fresno 
Republican. 

It would be desirable to have the 
flow corresponding to the various daily 
gage heights published with the River 


Stages. For good reasons, however, 
River At 

San Joaquin........ Friant awa satan 
IOS Dee Pie dia viel ekite 
KEG ssn od EEE Kernville.......... 
PMG asc na ho a Porterville........ 
Kaweah............ Three Rivers...... 
Merced............ Merced Falls...... 


The use of the tables is evident; a 
given gage height corresponding to the 
cubic feet per second discharge op- 
posite. 


San Joaquin River Rating Table 
Near Friant, Cal. 


Gage established by United States 
Weather Bureau near the bridge at 


Friant. Approximate only, for 1915. 
Gage Dsche:; | Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. 
0 800 1.7 2900 3.4 7900 
si 870] | 1.8 3100 3.5 8300 
.2 950 1.9 3250 3.6 8750 
3 1050), 2.0 3450 3.7 9150 
4 1160 | 2.1 3600 3.8 9550 
5 1270) 2.2 3850 3.9 10000 
6 1380 2.3 4100 4.0 10400 
T 1500 2.4 4350 4.1 10850 
8 1620 2.5 4650 4.2 11300 
9 1730; 2.6 4900 43 11750 
1.0 1850, 2.7 5250 4.4 12200 
1.1 1970 28 5600 45 12700 
1.2 2100, 2.9 5950 4.6 13200 
1.3 2250 3.0 6300 47 13700 
1.4 2400, 3.1 6650 4.8 14200 
1.5 2550 3.2 7100 4.9 14700 
1.6 2700 3.3 7500 5.0 15200 


The above table is approximate only, 
and refers, as stated, to the gage es- 
tablished by the Weather Bureau for 
the sole purpose of recording the river 
stages. A rating table has never been 
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the United States Geological Survey 
did not care to furnish this data to the 
Weather Bureau for publication. 

The rating tables below, which will 
apply with but slight error for 1915, 
are given for six gaging stations. It 
may be necessary to alter these tables 
for 1916, due to changes in the stream 
bed at the points where the gages are 
installed. 


Gage Cu. Ft. per Sec. 

be axe to 5 ft. 800-15200 
....40 to 12.4 390-14900 
...0.5 to 4.5 180- 3560 
....O5 to 3.6 5- 670 
....4.35 to 7.7 44- 2290 
....O5 to 6.0 340-27600 


prepared to correspond to the various 
gage heights. 

The United States Geological Sur- 
vey maintains a station about two 
miles above the Weather Bureau gage, 
and an accurate rating table is avail- 
able for this. 

By comparing stream flow at the 
two stations on corresponding dates, 
a rough approximation is arrived at, 
as given in the table above. 


Tule River Rating Table 
Near Porterville, Cal. 
From United States Geological Sur- 


vey data, January 28, 1915, and good 
for 1915 only. 


Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. 
0.5 5 1.6 105 2.7 340 
0.6 8 1.7 121 2.8 370 
0.7 14 1.8 137 2.9 400 
0.8 20 1.9 155 3.0 435 
0.9 27 2.0 173 3.1 470 
1.0 34 2.1 193 3.2 510 
1.1 43 2.2 213 3.3 550 
1.2 53 2.3 235 3.4 590 
1.3 65 2.4 260 3.5 630 
1.4 78 2.5 285 3.6 670 
1.5 91 2.6 310 


The Tule River gage is also an of- 
ficial gage, maintained by the United 
States Geological Survey. It 1s located 
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one hundred feet below the wagon 
bridge, near McFarland’s Ranch, about 
six miles east of Porterville. The chan- 
nel is permanent, and the figures given 
probably quite exact. 


Kaweah River Rating Table 
Near Three Rivers, Cal. 


From United States Geological Sur- 
vey data, January 21, 1915, and good 
for 1915 only. 


Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. 
1180 


4.35 44 5.5 360 6.7 

4.4 48 5.6 400 6.8 1260 
4.5 63 5.7 450 6.9 1370 
4.6 81 5.8 490 7.0 1470 
4.7 102 5.9 560 7.1 1580 
48 125 6.0 620 7.2 1690 
4.9 150 6.1 685 7.3 1800 
5.0 180 6.2 755 T.4 1920 
5.1 205 6.3 830 T.5 2040 
5.2 240 6.4 895 7.6 2160 
5.3 280 6.5 1000 7.7 2290 
5.4 320 6.6 1090 


The Kaweah United States Geologi- 
cal Survey station is about 1.25 miles 
southwest of Three Rivers postoffice, 
and is located at the river crossing O 
the wagon road from Lemon Cove to 
Three Rivers. The channel is fairly 
permanent, so the figures given are 
very nearly exact for 1915. 


Merced River at Merced Dam 
Depth of water going over dam. 


Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. 
0.5 340 2.4 5600 4.3 15400 
0.6 470 2.5 6000 4.4 16000 
0.7 600 2.6 6400 4.5 16600 
0.8 760 2.7 6800 4.6 17200 
0.9 950 2.8 7250 4.7 17900 
1.0 1150 2.9 7700 4.8 18600 
1.1 1370 3.0 8100 4.9 19300 
1.2 1600 3.1 8600 5.0 20000 
1.3 1850 3.2 9100 5.1 20700 
1.4 2100 3.3 9600 5.2 21400 
1.5 2400 3.4 10200 5.3 22100 
1.6 2700 3.5 10700 5.4 22800 
1.7 3000 36 11300 5.5 23600 
1.8 3300 3.7 11800 5.6 24400 
1.9 3600 3.8 12400 5.7 25200 
2.0 4000 3.9 12900 5.8 26000 
2.1 4400 4.0 13400 5.9 26800 
2.2 4800 41 14200 6.0 27600 
2.3 5200 4.2 14800 


The readings for Merced River are 
taken from a gage at the dam at Mer- 
ced Falls, and refer to depth of water 
flowing over the dam. 


nytt ee e nen 


The dam is 464 feet long on the crest 
and the weir formula was obtained 
from an article in the Engineering 
News of September, 1910, on large 
dams used as weirs. A careful check 
was kept of flow over the dam, and the 
quantity passing the United States 
Geological Survey station, 1.5 miles 
above the dam, and the weir formula 
deduced therefrom. 


Kings River Rating Table 
Near Piedra, Cal. 

From United States Geological Sur- 
vey data, January 7, 1915, and good for 
1915 only. 

Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. 

4.0 390 6.9 2440 9.8 7210 


4.1 430 7.0 2550 9.9 7440 
4.2 475 7.1 2660 10.0 7670 
4.3 520 7.2 2770 10.1 7900 
4.4 565 7.3 2890 10.2 8150 
4.5 615 7.4 3010 10.3 8400 
4.6 665 7.5 3140 10.4 8650 
4.7 720 7.6 3270 10.5 890( 
4.8 715 1.7 3400 10.6 9150 
4.9 830 7.8 3530 10.7 9460 
5.0 885 7.9 3670 10.8 9700 
5.1 940 8.0 3810 10.9 10000 
5.2 1000 8.1 3960 11.0 10300 
5.3 1070 8.2 4110 11.1 10600 
5.4 1140 8.3 4270 11.2 10900 
5.5 1200 8.4 4430 11.3 11200 
5.6 1280 8.5 4600 11.4 11500 
5.7 1350 8.6 4770 11.5 11800 
5.8 1420 8.7 4950 11.6 12100 
5.9 1500 8.8 5130 11.7 12500 
6.0 1580 8.9 5320 11.8 12800 
6.1 1670 9.0 5510 11.9 13100 
6.2 1760 9.1 5710 12.0 13500 
6.3 1850 9.2 5910 12.1 13800 
6.4 1940 9.3 6120 12.2 14200 
6.5 2040 9.4 6330 12.38 14500 
6.6 2140 9.5 6550 12.4 14900 
6.7 2240 9.6 6770 

6.8 2340 A 6990 


The gage in the Kings River is the 
regularly maintained United States 
Geological Survey gage, located about 
a half-mile below the highway bridge 
at Piedra. This point is also about ten 
miles northeast of Sanger. The figures 
in the table are very close to the actual 
quantities of water passing the gage 
for the given gage readings. The river 
channel is quite permanent, but the 
fact must not be overlooked that a 
daily “tide” occurs. This is due to the 
greater flow resulting from the melt- 
ing snow in the mountains during the 
day than during the night. 
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Kern River Rating Table 
Southern California Edison Company 
Kernville, Cal. 

From United States Geological Sur- 


vey data, January 6, 1915, and good for 
1915 only. 


Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. Gage Dschg. 
.50 180 0.9 585 2.8 1860 
45 190 1.0 630 2.9 1940 
.40 200 1.1 675 3.0 2030 
.35 210 1.2 725 3.1 2120 
.30 220 1.3 775 3.2 2220 
.25 230 1.4 830 3.3 2310 
2 240 1.5 890 3.4 2400 
15 252 1.6 950 3.5 2500 
10 265 1.7 1010 3.6 2600 
05 278 1.8 1080 3.7 2700 

0.0 290 1.9 1140 3.8 2800 
0.1 315 2.0 1210 3.9 2900 
0.2 340 2.1 1280 4.0 3000 
0.3 370 2.2 1360 4.1 3110 
0.4 400 2.3 1440 4.2 3220 
0.5 435 2.4 1520 4.3 3330 
0.6 470 2.5 1660 4.4 3440 
0.7 505 2.6 1680 4.5 3560 
0.8 545 2.7 1770 


The Kern River gage is located a 
short distance above iccrnville. and the 
record is kept by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. It is the of- 
ficial United States Geological Survey 
gaging station, and the values given 
are taken from their rating table. 


Where Electric Lamps Are Used 


Some idea of the extensive use of 
lamps can be gained from the report 
of the 1912 census just issued. 


The large extent of the use of in- 
candescent lamps 1s shown by the total 
estimated number in 1912 of 85,557,819. 
Of this total 76,484,096 were reported 
by commercial and municipal central 
stations combined, and 9,073,723 by 
electric light and power departments 
of electric railways. The large pro- 
portion of the total were reported by 
commercial central electric stations, 
which showed 69,428,356, or 90.8 per 
cent of the aggregate for all central 
electric stations, leaving 7,055,740 or 
9.2 per cent for municipal stations. 
The relative increases in incandescent 
lamps reported by municipal and com- 
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mercial stations were not widely dit- 
ferent. Incandescent lamps reported 
by municipal stations gained 156.9 per 
cent from 1902 to 1907 and 74.1 per 
cent from 1907 to 1912. The cor- 
responding figures for commercial sta- 
tions were 125 per cent in the earlier 
period and 85.7 per cent in the later 
period. Different tendencies, however, 
were shown in arc lamps, where 
municipal stations increased 63.3 per 
cent in 1907 as compared with 19C2 
and 10.7 per cent in 1912 as compared 
with 1907. Commercial stations re- 
ported an increase from 1902 to 1907 
or 41.2 per cent and a decrease from 
1907 to 1912 of 12.5 per cent. Com- 
mercial central stations reported, there- 
fore, a decreasing proportion of the 
arc lamps shown by the two classes cf 
central stations combined. In 1902 
they reported 86.8 per cent, in 1907 the 
proportion was 85.1 per cent, and in 
1912 it has been reduced to 81.8 per 
cent. 


For municipal and commercial elec- 
tric central stations combined there 
was an average of ninety-seven arc 
lamps per station in 1912 as compared 
with 118 in 1907 and 107 in 1902. The 
average number of incandescent lamps 
per station was 14,649 in 1912, 8792 in 
1907, and 5026 in 1902. 


The schedule for 1912 census con- 
tained for the first time since the cen- 
sus of the electrical industry started an 
inquiry as to the number of arc and in- 
candescent lamps used for street light- 
ing. Out of the total of 505,395 are 
lamps reported by commercial and 
municipal central electric stations, 
348,643, or 69 per cent, were for street 
lighting. Of the total number of are 
lamps used for street lighting, 75.8 per 
cent were reported by commercial sta- 
tions and 24.2 per cent by municipal 
Stations. Out of the total of 76,484,096 
incandescent lamps reported by both 
classes of central electric stations, 
681,379, or 0.9 per cent, were street 
lamps. Of the total number of incan- 
descent street lamps 474,048, or 69.6 
per cent, were reported by commercial 
stations, and 207,331, or 30.4 per cent, 
by municipal stations. 


Some Things About the Business Side 


of Running a Farm 


The young farmer who 1s endeavor- 
ing to build up a more efficient and 
profitable business seldom retains 
much cash. When money is received 
he buys a new implement, another 
animal, improves a building, or makes 
payments on bills for things bought 
on credit. During the course of the 
year he may receive and pay out large 
sums of money, leaving almost no cash 
at the end of the year. The annual 
returns may seem to have been only 
a fair living for himself and family, 
whereas the farm business may have 
turned a good profit, which was in- 
vested from month to month. Hence 
it is important for the farmer’s guid- 
ance and encouragement that he make 
an annual inventory of his farm in- 
vestments. This inventory should be 
a detailed list, with values, of every- 
thing used in the farm business, in- 
cluding land, buildings, livestock, 
machinery and tools, produce for feed 
or sale, supplies, bills receivable and 
cash; also a list of all accounts and 
bills owing. The difference between 
the total assets and debts shows the 
net farm worth. 

A study of two successive inven- 
tories of a farm in New York state 
illustrates how one young farmer on 
100 acres prospered regardless of the 
fact that he had almost no cash at 
the end of the year. “The total assets 


at the beginning of the vear amounted' 


to $13,090 and to $13,400 at the end of 
the same year, an increase of $310. 
The increased investment in livestock, 
machinery and tools and more produce 
held for sale amounted to $1073, but 
this was partially offset by the cash 
decrease of $763. The farm indebted- 
ness was also reduced by $253, thus 
making a total increase in net worth 
to the farm business of $563. The in- 
ventory values covered all deprecia- 
tions and increases in values, so that 


this $563 was net increase in the value 
of the farm investment. It means that 
this sum was saved from the year's 
business after all farm expenses had 
been paid, including interest on bor- 
rowed money and all living expenses. 
The amount of cash at the end of the 
year, $133, proved to be no indication 
of the success of the year's business. 

Farmers who do most of their busi- 
ness by check can, with little effort, 
keep a very satisfactory account of the 
total farm receipts and expenses. Two 
things are essential for the success of 
this method: 


First. All money received from any 
source, whether in cash or by check, 
should be deposited in the bank. Ev 
doing this the record of deposits will 
give the entire farm income. Most im- 
portant of all, it insures against any 
moneys being spent without a check or 
stub to show for it. 


Second. When drawing checks, care 
should be used to state for what pur- 
pose drawn. In this way the check 
stub will give an itemized account of 
the farm expenditures. 


Under this system, checks for money 
for personal use are drawn in the same 
way as for any other purpose. At 
times the purchase of minor articles 
for farm use will require cash when 
the amount is so small that it is not 
desirable to use a check; therefore, to 
have an exact record a memorandum of 
the farm items which are paid out of 
the money checked out for personal 
use is needed. That is, these items 
should be charged to the farm, but 
they are really paid out of the pocket 
money which is charged on the bank 
book to the personal account. 

A memorandum of produce ex- 
changed for groceries is also neces- 
sary, as there is no cash transaction 
in such cases. 
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In using this system it is better to 
have a large book of checks, which, if 
the farm business is of moderate size, 
the banker will gladly furnish with the 
checks numbered and the owner’s name 
printed on them. A check book of this 
kind will generally last for a year, thus 


the advantage of having all the ac- 
counts in one book. The check-book 
system as an aid in keeping financial 
accounts on the farm is very simple 
and will prove valuable to a large num- 
ber of men whose business is adapted 
to it. 


Kings County Olive Growers Plant 


Beans for Cover Crop 


Kings County promises to become a 
wonderful bean raising county. The 
experiment being tried by the olive 
growers of the Hanford colony south 
of Huron, many of whom are Hanford 
men, bids fair to prove a splendid suc- 
cess—the soil and climatic conditions 
seem ideal. 

Of the 250 acres of Tepary beans 
planted recently, all, or nearly all, are 
up and in a most healthy condition. 

The beans have, to a large extent, 
been planted between the rows of the 
young olive orchards. 

In the case of the Giffords-Ascalano 
Olive Company, 160 acres have been 
planted at its orchard. 

J. E. Meadows and David Murray 
have patches aside from their olive 
orchards planted, aggregating about 
35 or 40 acres. Louis G. Nieson has 
20 acres planted in his young olive 
orchard, and others have small patches. 
All are looking fine. 

The olive growers have taken up the 
experiment of growing this crop to as- 
sist them in paying the running ex- 
penses of their orchards while waiting 
for them to come into bearing. 

With a good portion of the world 
at war, and beans forming a substan- 


California Ranks Fourth in Rice 


In 1914 the yield per acre in Cali- 
fornia rice fields was 53.3 bushels, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The yield per 
acre of California’s neares competitor 
was 39.8 bushels. California is given 
fourth rank in the production of rice 
in the United States. 


tial part of the food supply of the 
armies, the price is likely to be in keep- 
ing with a heavy demand. The price 
of Tepary beans, a small white bean 
closely resembling the navy bean, usu- 
ally, runs between three and six cents 
per pound. It is expected that the crop 
being grown in the Hanford colony will 
harvest about 20 sacks of 5 pounds 
each. The growers expect to realize 
close to $50 an acre. 


The cost of planting was greatly re- 
duced by the use of a Ventura bean 
planter and the growers expect to get 
a bean harvesting and threshing ma- 
chine in time for the harvest, which 
will be in August. 


Growing beans on a large scale has 
never been tried in Kings before, and 
a great deal of interest is being taken 
in the experiment of the olive growers. 
Soil experts have pronounced the re- 
gion as perfect for bean growing, and 
while at present the crop is being 
grown with the principal idea of pay- 
ing running expenses while waiting for 
the olive trees to bear, it seems prob- 
able that the industry will grow into 
an established business, as in other 
parts of the state—Hanford Journal. 


1914 Cotton Crop Greatest 


The greatest cotton crop ever pro- 
duced in the United States was grown 
in 1914. Census statistics officially 
place the 1914 crop as a record with 
16,101,143 bales of 500 pounds each. 
That is 409,442 equivalent 500-pound 
bales, or 207,421,000 pounds more than 
produced in the great crop of 1911. 
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The Cow Testing Association—-Its Purpose 
and How it is Conducted 


One hundred and sixty-three co- 
operative cow testing associations were 
in operation last year in the United 
States. This is considered to be a 
rapid growth when it is remembered 
that the first association in this coun- 
try was organized in Fremont, Mich., 
in 1905, and that as late as 1908 only 
six associations had been formed. The 
next year, however, the number rose 
to twenty-five, and it has been increas- 
ing rapidly ever since. America is, 
nevertheless, in this respect still far 
behind Europe, where there were be- 
fore the war between 2,500 and 3,000 
such associations, the first having been 
started in Denmark in 1895. 


The principle on which these asso- 
ciations work is both extremely sim- 
ple and yet important. Year after year 
many farmers milk cows that do not 
pay for the feed they consume. Indeed, 
the average annual production of a cow 
in this country is approximately 4,000 
pounds, containing 160 pounds of but- 
ter fat. The best dairymen say there 
is no profit in such production, and of 
course there are vast numbers of cows 
that fall far below these figures. To 
make his herd a success, therefore, the 
farmer must weed out the animals that 
are costing him money and keep those 
that are bringing it in to him. 

This, however, is not so easy as it 
may seem. Experiments continually 
show that it is impossible for any man, 
however experienced he may be, to es- 
timate with any accuracy the yearly 
production of milk from any cow, while 
others give a much more regular yield. 
The latter may at the end of the year 
have given the farmer much more milk, 
but he will probably consider the for- 
mer to be the profitable ones. As a 
matter of fact, a man cannot guess 
within a quart how much milk there is 
in a pail, and if he is selling the product 
of his herd on a butter-fat basis, he 
knows even less of the yield from each 
individual animal. 

The main purpose of the cow testing 


association is to enable its members to 
hire a tester to keep the records which 
in practice it is almost impossible for 
the farmer to keep for himself. The 
tester should arrive at the farm in time 
for the afternoon milking, weigh the 
milk given by each cow in the herd, 
and take a sample of it to test for but- 
ter fat. At feeding time he weighs the 
feed given each cow and estimates as 
well the amount of roughage. He also 
keeps a record of feed given to dry 
cows as well as those in milk, for it 
Is Obvious that the total cost of feed 
for the year must be taken into con- 
sideration. The following morning the 
individual production of the herd is 
weighed again and if the ration is 
changed the feed also is weighed. 
Later in the day the Babcock test is 
used to determine the percentage of 
butter fat in each cow’s milk. From 
these figures it is possible to estimate 
the amount of milk and butter fat given 
in a month by a cow and set against 
it the amount of feed consumed. This 
method, of course, does not produce 
scientific accuracy, but careful tests 
have shown that the results are within 
2 per cent of the cow’s actual produc- 
tion, 

_ Another feature of the tester’s work 
1s to watch the prices of various feed- 
ings and then to work out for the far- 
mer the most economical ration. This. 
together with the weighing and testing 
of the milk, will occupy him until it 
is time for him to leave in order to 
arrive at the next farm to test the 
afternoon milking. Thus the tester de- 
votes one day a month to each men:- 
ber in the association and this limits 
the number of members to 25 or 26, 
the number of working days in a 
month, and defines within somewhat 
narrow limits the expenses of conduct- 
ing the association. This has been 
found to be about $550 a year, includ- 
ing the salary of the tester, the cost 
of the acid for the Babcock test, and 
miscellaneous expenses. All expenses 
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are usually borne by the members in 
proportion to the number of cows they 
own. Where the herds are large this 
may be $1 a cow, but generally it is 
$1.50 a year for each cow. To many 
farmers it may seem unnecessary to 
hire a man to do work which they 
themselves are perfectly capable of 
doing. “The answer to this is that 
while the farmer unquestionably could 
do it, it is likely that during the pres- 
sure of other work he would slight his 
tests. Asa matter of fact the number 
of dairymen who actually do keep rec- 
ords of their work for the whole year 
is insignificant; moreover, it is really 
cheaper to have it done by the tester 
than to do it one's self. Experience 
had made the tester rapid and ac- 
curate; he has at his fingers' ends the 
strength of the acid he uses, the 
amount to charge for roughage and 
concentrates, and the analysis of all 
the common feeds. It would take an 
average farmer a long time to become 
familiar enough with all these details 
to do the work as well as the tester 
does. 

That a cow testing association ac- 
tually does pay has been proven be- 
yond all doubt. Since the first organi- 


zation of this kind was formed, in 
1905, 76 for one reason or another have 
been discontinued. On the other hand, 
the records of those in operation show 
excellent financial results. “There are 
seven herds that have remained con- 
tinuously in the Michigan association 
ever since it was formed, in 1905. In 
1906 they included 50 cows, and in 
1913 69 cows. In 1906 the average 
yield for each cow was 5,885 pounds 
of milk and 231.1 pounds of butter fat; 
in 1913 it was 6,123.4 of milk and 284.7 
pounds of fat. In the meantime prices 
of both feed and dairy products had 
risen. The profit, however, to the 
dairyman in the association rose as 
well. For each cow it was, in 1906, 
$22.23, and in 1913 it was $51.08, or 
an increase of $28.85. It certainly paid 
these dairymen, therefore, to employ a 
tester even if it cost them $1.50 a vear 
for each cow. 


Not only do these records show 
which cows make or lose money for 
their owners, but they show to what 
extent each is profitable, the amount 
of food given to each cow, and what 
kinds of feed at prevailing prices pro- 
duce the most satisfactory financial re- 
sults. 


Waging Successful Battle Against Inroads of 
Alfalfa Weevil in Fields of State 


In a recent report on the alfalfa 
weevil, A. J. Cook, State Commissioner 
of Horticulture, makes the following 
report on the success of the commis- 
sion’s efforts in keeping the pest from 
the fields of this state: 

“This insect, which has done such 
frightful damage in neighboring states 
and which will probably always men- 
ace California, is now in three states 
ot the country and is spreading. We 
are making every effort to keep it from 
the alfalfa fields of our state. So far 
we believe we have succeeded. Aside 
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from placing a quarantine against the 
infected districts we have made an- 
nually a thousand inspections along 
the Salt Lake route leading from the 
areas infested. The inspection for 1915 
has just been completed and we re- 
joice to state that no trace of the work 
of this weevil was discovered. Of 
course this annual search will continue, 
and should the pest be discovered at 
any time in the alfalfa fields, we shall 
at once adopt very drastic measures 
to eradicate it before it is dispersed, 
after which it would be well-nigh im- 
possible to cope with it.” 


| VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


Two acres have been planted to rice 
at Traver. 

Fifty thousand sacks of early pota- 
toes were grown in Kern County. 

The almond growers in the vicinity 
of Merced are organizing an associa- 
tion. 

Hundreds of acres of walnuts have 
been planted in the vicinity of Visalia 
this season. 

More than 20,000 acres in the But- 
tonwillow district were planted to 
grain this year, and an average of 
twelve to fifteen sacks per acre is ex- 
pected. 

Cattlemen in the upper end of the 
San Joaquin Valley recently have made 
numerous shipments of beef to buyers 
in Portland, Oregon, whom they de- 
clare offer better prices than California 
buyers. 

The Turlock Merchants and Grow- 
ers Association will be incorporated 
shortly with $15,000 capital. The as- 
sociation will act as a buying and sell- 
ing medium for the farmer, both big 
and small, in the Turlock district. 
This season’s crop of watermelons, 
cantaloupes, Egyptian corn and sweet 
potatoes will be handled through the 
association, 

The grain harvest is now on in full 
swing throughout the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. The late rains delayed operations 
somewhat in some quarters, and now 
the gigantic task is being attacked with 
increased activity. Another big har- 
vest will be had this year. Reports 
from the southern part of the valley 
indicate that the record of last year 
will be eclipsed, if no unforseen ob- 
stacles appear, while in the northern 
part of the valley the reports are not 
so roseate. The late rains have tended 
to decrease the amount of the antici- 
pated harvest. The quality of the 
grain, however, will be as high grade 
as last season. In some sections of 
the southern part of the valley, the 
crop is so heavy that self-binders are 
being used for the first time this year 
instead of the larger harvesters. 
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Bean growing on a large scale is 
being tried in Wasco this year. It is 
probable that this profitable industry, 
hitherto confined chiefly to the coast 
counties, will soon be numbered among 
those of Kern. 

According to experienced orchard- 
ists of the Porterville section, there is 
in prospect at this time the largest 
crop of navel oranges in the history of 
the district. Trees are literally loaded 
with green oranges and the general 
condition of the trees and the fruit 
would seem to indicate that practically 
all of the fruit will set. There is al- 
ways a certain drop of the green fruit 
in June, but, judging from the present 
condition of things in the orchards, the 
drop this year will be a negligible 
quantity. Promise of an unprecedented 
crop is general for the entire foothill 
district, and there are no sections of 
the orchard area where there is a lack 
of prospect for a generous crop. 

It is thought probable that cattle- 
men will not have to send their stock 
to the mountain ranges this summer, 
as it is likely that there will be plenty 
of feed in the foothills, owing to the 
abundance of rain, according to reports 
brought to Visalia. The feed, which 
started to dry up two months ago, has 
made a fresh start and is growing abun- 
dantly. It is believed that the Tulare 
County cattlemen will not make use of 
the grazing contracts they have en- 
tered into with the superintendent of 
the Sequoia National Park. 

Under the new rates on canned and 
dried fruits applied for by the South- 
ern Pacific in a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, there will 
be a saving of $350,000 a year alone 
in raisins shipped from the valley and 
a total saving on fruits and other com- 
modities of more than $500,000. The 
new tariff provides for a reduction of 
20 cents per hundredweight. or $5 per 
ton, on raisins and fruits. There are 
about 70.000 tons of raisins shipped 
annually and about 20,000 tons of 
peaches. 
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At a sale of dairy cows in Tulare 
during the month 16 head of Jerseys 
and Durhams brought $105 apiece. 

Kings County claims to be shipping 
150 tons of alfalfa to New York 
weekly. 

The Chowchilla Farm Unit has pur- 
chased a threshing machine and grain 
sacks on the co-operative plan. 

The Royal Creamery ranch of fifty 
acres in alfalfa, near Los Banos, to- 
gether with fifty-four head of stock and 
all personal property, has been sold by 
J. B. Gray of Oakland to M. P. Knud- 
sen of Los Banos for $25,000. 

Reliable estimates give the acreage 
of bearing olive trees for 1915 about 
13,000, of which 2,000 acres will pro- 
duce their first crop. The non-bearing 
acreage at the end of 1915 is estimated 
at 18,000. 

Surveys have been started by the 
United States Engineering Depart- 
ment on the proposed new road which 
will connect General Grant Park with 
the Sequoia forest and which will af- 
ford a fine automobile tour through 
that portion of the Sierras, which has 
been declared by Mark Daniels, super- 
intendent of national parks, to be “the 
Switzerland of America.” 

Rice experts say that there will be 
a shortage of the grain this year and 
that there is barely enough to carry 
the state through to next harvest. 
Most of the growers expect to net 
about $70 per acre if the present prices 
continue. According to the commis- 
sion agents in nearly all markets, the 
demand for California rice is increas- 


ing. 

The Miller & Lux Corporation has 
closed operations at the Alisal feeding 
station for the present season. While 
the campaign lasted, more than 3,000 
head of beef cattle were fattened there 
and shipped to market. The few re- 
maining unfattened stock will be 
driven to Gilroy and placed on pas- 
ture. During the season just closed 
thousands of tons of beet pulp and hay 
were fed.—Salinas Index. 


VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


Fruit picking is general throughout 
the valley and employment has been 
given to many thousands of men and 
women, . 

Early in June fire in the Huron re- 
gion burned over 10,000 acres of grain 
and 20,000 acres of dry feed, causing a 
total loss of about $350,000. 

The installation of an electric drain- 
age pump on the Atwater property of 
William Rutherford and John Fernan- 
dies, which was completed the first of 
June, is regarded as an important im- 
provement, and the first of the kind to 
be used in this vicinity, though several 
have been introduced in the Turlock 
Irrigation district and proven a suc- 
cess. The pump will be adequate for 
draining twenty acres of land now un- 
der water. A special branch electric 
line had to be arranged previous to 
the installation of the pump, and 1,000 
feet of pipe were laid in reaching the 
canal into which the water will be 
pumped.—Merced Sun. 

The first Valencia oranges to be 
placed upon the market or shown at 
either of the expositions came from 
Tulare County. The finest samples 
sent to the San Francisco and San 
Diego exhibitions came in for very 
favorable comment from the citrus 
fruit experts, who stated that they 
were above the usual standard. The 
eastern markets were well stocked with 
Tulare County fruit before the oranges 
from other sections were upon the 
market. 

Ranchers around Oakdale are going 
into the bean business on an extensive 
scale this year. Over 2,000 acres are 
being planted to beans, and the late 
rains have made the soil excellently 
adapted for that crop this year. Both 
the black eyes, the Tepary and the 
navy beans are being planted here, and 
the total acreage will exceed 2,000 
acres. Beans are now bringing a good 
figure, and the ranchers say that with 
the continuation of the European war 
there will be a heavy demand for beans 
at least another vear, with good prices. 
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| VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


Fruit growers in the Woodlake dis- 
trict are planning to market their crop 
this season themselves. 


The citrus growers of the Sultana 
district are contemplating the organi- 
zation of a fruit exchange for the com- 
ing season. 

It is understood that the well known 
Orr ranch, near Dinuba, consisting of 
480 acres, principally in alfalfa, has 
been sold to a group of German far- 
mers living near Reedley for almost 
$100,000. 

Not more than one in three hogs 
now being slaughtered in the state 
was raised in California. With the in- 
crease in alfalfa acreage and in the 
supply of skimmed milk available, we 
ought to raise the other two and then 
some. 

San Francisco parties have pur- 
chased 4,160 acres of the Sharon lands 
in Madera County and it is understood 
that plans are on foot to plant the same 
to olives and deciduous fruits. A large 
number of pumping plants will be in- 
stalled. 

Delivery of wheat, the first of the 
crop of 1910, in the Porterville district, 
was made to the warehouse in Lois, 
south of Porterville, June 9th, and from 
this time on it is expected that the 
harvest will be in full blast. Ruling 
quotations at this time are on the basis 
of $1.45 per hundred, or practically $2 
per sack. It is expected that the net 
income, due to rise in price from the 
wheat lands this year will be materially 
larger than for last season. 

California annually imports carload 
after carload of comb honey from the 
Rocky mountain states, though it has 
more honey producing blossoms than 
any state in the Union. It is estimated 
that we now lose 99 per cent of our 
potential honey production because we 
have only about 600,000 colonies of 
bees. The Chico Record recently re- 
ported the arrival of 4,269 cans from 
San Francisco, each with a capacity 
of sixty pounds of honev. This was 
a single shipment. 


An acreage of 160 acres in the Kings 
River Thermal Belt, northeast of Reed- 
ley, is being planted this season to 
lemon and orange trees by the Kings 


River Orchard Company, whose prop- 
erty is located near the headgate of the 
Alta Irrigation District’s canal system. 


A calf was born at Oakdale earlier in 
the month with perfect body, but a 
head which is a cross between a hip- 
popotamus and a deer. It has a hair 
lip and an underhung jaw that shows 
its teeth. “Put the head through a 
canvass and the calf would frighten a 
bulldog,” said the owner. He has 
named the calf Teddy Roosevelt. J. 
M. Murtha, a Langworth rancher, was 
next in line with a nature faking Jer- 
sey. She gave birth to a calf without 
a tail. O. W. Chamblerin, another 
Oakdale rancher residing east of town, 


was the third to report. His Jersey 


gave birth to twins a short time later. 
One of the twins had six legs, two of 
them extending from the hips. Other- 
wise the two calves are both perfectly 
formed. 


The Tulare Co-Operative Poultry 
Association’s monthly report shows 
the total business for April to have 
been $5,966.45. Of this amount $2,416 
was paid out to association members 
for eggs delivered during the month, 
$628 was taken in at the association 
store, and the rest is accounted for by 
eggs delivered by non-association 
members, poultry and other business. 
The number of eggs received during 
the month was 15,237 dozen. Of these 
12.450 dozen were delivered by asso- 
ciation members. More than three- 
fourths of these eggs were selected and 
first, and less than a fourth were sec- 
onds. The prices paid were 2134, 1734 
and 15 cents per dozen for the three 
grades of eggs, these prices being more 
than a cent better per dozen than prices 
at the same time last year. The busi- 
ness this month exceeded that of last 
month by $700 and that of April, 1914, 
by $500. 
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The Kerman Alfalfa Company is 
hauling and grinding alfalfa at its big 
mill. 

According to Farm Adviser Mayhew 
of Madera, deer are increasing in the 
hills of Madera County and are becom- 
ing a menace to the crops and orchards 
of the mountain ranchers. 


Among the letters daily received by 
the California Development Board ask- 
ing for suitable locations for settlement 
in California, is an increasing number 
from Canada. 

The Tulare Co-operation Poultry 
Association transacted a business of 
almost $6,000 during the month of 
May, exceeding the previous month’s 
business by $700. 

The tomato and sweet potato crop 
outlook in the vicinity of Merced is 
particularly good this year, promising 
to come up to last season’s records of 
2,716,830 pounds of tomatoes shipped 
and 54,000,000 pounds of “sweets” ex- 
ported. 

The Coachella Valley Date Growers 
Association reports 800 imported palms 
and 2,250 seedling palms in bearing in 
1914, with a production of 20,000 
pounds. But there are 28,387 imported 
palms and 501,000 seedlings under four 
years and not yet bearing. 

More than 1,000,000 cans will be the 
pack of the Pacific Pea Packing Com- 
pany near Oakdale this season. The 
concern is one of the largest packing 
concerns of its kind in the west and 


an unusually successful season has 


been had this year. 

The proving up of a large amount 
of oil land, by the good production 
being made by the Standard wildcat 
well in the Kern River front, is ex- 
pected to bring farming and oil opera- 
tions close together. The new oilfield 
extends to the alfalfa lands northwest 
of Bakersfield and to the rich Lerdo 
mesa on the state highway. 

The California Oilfields, Limited, 
operating in the Kern River oilfields, 
has set out 25 acres of the oil land 
owned by the company to oranges, giv- 


ing an indication that orange growing 
On an extensive scale may be started 
in the oilfields. Washington navels 
are being planted almost exclusively, 


. although a few lemon trees are being 


set out as an experiment. The grove 
will be irrigated from the domestic 
water supply of the company, which 
affords a large supply of water for 
pumping at a lift of 400 feet. The 
water is piped to the high points of 
the orchard. 

Nearly 15,000 acres more will be 
brought under irrigation in Stanislaus 
County. The Waterford irrigation dis- 
trict, taking in land between Water- 
ford and Oakdale, will get water from 
the Modesto irrigation district. The 
Waterford district was organized sev- 
eral years ago to put water on 20,000 
acres of land, part of which has since 
been withdrawn. The water is to be 
taken from the Tuolumne River, the 
district having secured water rights 
some time ago. All the preliminary 
surveys have been made to take the 
water from the river direct, but this 
would be a much more expensive prop- 
osition than to tap the canal of the 
Modesto irrigation district. 

This year the Cuyama Valley will 
yield no less than 50,000 sacks of wheat 
and many thousand tons of hay. The 
addition of a large part of Perkins’ 
ranch, which will be placed under cul- 
tivation in another year, will mean a 
great increase in the population of the 
valley. From a population of 50 two 
years ago, the Cuyama Valley now has 
over 200 residents and has developed 
into an agricultural center of some 
note. 

The 1914 walnut crop did not ex- 
ceed 8,500 tons, which is about 65 per 
cent of an average. This brought 
about two and a half million dollars 
to the growers. The present acreage 
in bearing walnut trees is about 40,000 
acres. 

A new warehouse 150 feet by 50 fect 
is being built at Alpaugh to accommo- 
date this vear’s increased grain harvest. 
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Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the May report of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


Za a 
District a z$ 3 
Sp E R a 
5 z 85 48 
ZA A GA < 
Kern River ......... .. 3 1 .. 
McKittrick “vwala hse os 1 1 6 
Midway-Sunset ..... 6 46 17 1 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. 1 3 10 25 
Coalo T 5, date a aie ay: ex 10 1 .. 
Lompoc-Santa Maria.... 3 2 1 
Ventura-Newhall .... 2 17 2 .. 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. l .. .. 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 5 54 7 5 
Summerland ........ .. ee 


Total May 
Total April 


Stocks May Ist, 1915 
Mav Production 
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Shipments to Trade 


Stocks June Ist, 1915 ........ osteo tac atte 
Stocks Decreased May ............... 


Daily Average 


Shortage May seven vd ds yates aman 


Oil Shut In 


Potential Surplus ..............eeeee. 


A Japanese government submarine 
telegraph cable will be laid between 
Nagasaki Japan, and Shanghai, China. 

The largest submarine power cable 
is being laid across San Francisco Bay. 
The diameter of the cable is 4 inches 
and it extends along the bottom of the 
bay for 20,788 feet. The cable was 
made in sixteen parts, each weighing 
15 tons. 
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1,371 701,609 22,633 18,789 19,801 

257 312,744 10,089 9,786 10,606 
1,219 3,345,258 107,912 108,319 135,365 

245 378,608 12,213 12,117 13,221 

819 1,190,779 38,412 39,547 43,705 

233 390,238 12,588 11,887 11,689 

431 91,109 2,939 2,757 2,586 

693 178,637 5,673 6,232 6,731 

573 1,093,035 35,258 34,964 37,974 

102 4,500 145 165 163 


5,943 7,686,517 247,952 244,563 281,841 
5,834 7,336,900 
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Sade dak bin artes Bette Dass end arc 7,686,517 

67,457,306 
kota ei Sosis 7,760,592 
EEEE te a ked. a 14 
SO eka ee eee ee tifi 74,075 

May a OO 1914 

ai 247,952 244,563 281,841 
es 250,341 239,835 258,825 
en 2,389 Surp. 4,728 Surp. 23,016 
P 23,000 24,000 18,500 
ai 20,611 28,728 41,516 


An electric machine has been per- 
fected which sorts, counts and wraps 
coins at the rate of 1500 a minute. The 
machine is very accurate and throws 
out all mutilated coins. 


Portable wireless plants, mounted on 
a suitable wagon, are used by the 
United States army. They have a 
range of 800 miles. 
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United States and the South 
American Trade 


That the United States has in the 
last few years been making steady ad- 
vances in the markets of the various 
South American countries 1s plainly 
brought out in a publication just issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce entitled, “Consular Recommen- 
dations on the South American Trade.” 
This trade extension has been in gen- 
eral the result of a gradually awaken- 
ing interest in the southern continent 
on the part of American manufac- 
turers, an interest due partly to the 
opening of the Panama Canal and 
partly to the general increased atten- 
tion to foreign trade. “The European 
war has, of course, still further stim- 
ulated this awakening interest, and has 
made more valuable than ever the 
various recommendations made by the 
consular officers who have been study- 
ing the markets for years. 


Consular recommendations are well 
summarized in a report from Rosario, 
Argentina, which states that the prin- 
cipal factors in extending American 
trade may be included under five 
heads: Investment of American capi- 
tal, steamship facilities, credits, direct 
personal effort, and willingness on the 
part of American manufacturers to 
comply with local requirements. “The 
first two of these points have been 
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thoroughly discussed in the press and 
in official publications, and steps have 
been and are being taken to provide 
the missing facilities. The matter of 
credits is constantly emphasized, and 
an illustration is given of how the 
usual American practice of insisting on 
cash with order or cash against ship- 
ping documents works a hardship on 
South American importers. 

That Latin Americans insist on hav- 
ing just the kind of article that suits 
their taste is illustrated by an incident 
in Guatemala. An old gentleman in 
the interior, a large ranch owner, had 
always been used to a certain kind of 
necktie, and asked a local house to buy 
a number for him. The house ordered 
several from an American concern, but 
the latter wrote back that that kind of 
a necktie had been out of date for 


twenty years, and sent several of the 


latest design. These were refused, 
however, the old kind was obtained 
from Europe, and the American house 
lost what might have been an opening 
wedge to a good trade. 


As to the Price of Dairy Cows 


(Chowchilla News) 


Reports from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give the impres- 
sion that the cost of milk cows in this 
country has been boosted up too far. 
In regard to the returns to the farmer 
for milk, the department has in part 
this to say: 


“The average price paid to farmers 
for milk in 1914 was 3.804 cents a 
quart. according to statistics recently 
compiled bv the Department of Agri- 
culture. his is slightly lower than 
in 1913, when the average for the en- 
tire country was 3.849 cents a quart. 
The average price in January was the 
same in 1914 as in 1913, the price for 
March was higher in 1914, and the 
price for all other months was lower 
in 1914.” 

The investigation of the government 
shows that the average price of milk 
has for two vears been under four cents 
a quart. Farmers are not justified in 
paving $100 per cow under such con- 
ditions. Those living in this part of 
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the country have also the competition 
of Australian and New Zealand butter 
makers to meet. If the people are to 
have the lower cost of living the far- 
mer must be encouraged to produce. 
He cannot do it encompassed by con- 
ditions that result in nothing but im- 
poverishment. If conditions are to be 
made equitable the tariff must be re- 
stored on butter or the price of cows 
must come down. A farmer of the 
Chowchilla district informed The News 
a few days ago that he had given up 
his original purpose of stocking his 
ranch with cows and was turning his 
attention to other things, proposing 
first to try out hog raising, solely be- 
cause of the high price of cows. He 
has examined into conditions very 
theroughly and arrived at the conclu- 
sion, for himself only, however, that 
cows are not worth the price asked for 
desirable stock, considering the returns 
that are possible. “The man who 1s 
prepared to raise his own milk stock is 
situated differently, but not more than 
one per cent of the farmers are, in 
these new districts. 


Oil Consumption Now 123 Gallons 


a Year to Every American Citizen 


If the total production of crude oil 
total production of crude oil in 1914 
was 12,264,000,000 gallons, a figure too 
big to mean much to the average man. 
in this country last year were to be 
divided among the entire population 
there would be 123.3 gallons for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

In 1860, when the petroleum indus- 
try was in its infancy, and the popu- 
lation less than a third of what it 1s 
now, the per capita share would have 
been about six-tenths of a gallon. 

In the fifty-five years following, the 
development of this industry has been 
at a more rapid rate than the develop- 
ment of any other of the natural re- 
sources of the country. 

Government statisticians connected 
with the geological survey estimate the 


Apportioning it among the estimated 
population of that year of about 
99,450,000 gives some idea of its pres- 
ent magnitude. 


If the other principal American 
products were divided among the pop- 
ulation in the same way each person 
would have nine bushels of wheat to 
stack up beside 123.3 gallons of oil, his 
share of the total amount of this cereal 
raised last year. He would have a pile 
of coal containing 4.85 tons, 26 bushels 
of corn, about one-eighth of a bale of 
cotton, one-thirtieth of a ton of steel, 
and 22 pounds of tin. With the excep- 
tion of the coal pile his oil would make 
by far the largest showing. 


Starting in 1860 the production of 
oil in the United States was 21,000,000 
gallons and the population 31,440,000, 
and the per capita share, as stated 
above, six-tenths of a gallon. By 1870 
the amount of petroleum produced 
jumped to over 220,000,000 gallons, and 
the per capita share, taking into ac- 
count the increase in population, was 
about six gallons. At the end of the 
next decade the production was about 
five times as great, the population 
50,000,000, and each person’s share 
would have made the respectable show- 
ing of 22 gallons. 


By 1890 the population had increased 
by over twelve millions, yet the growth 
of the oil industry had more than kept 
pace, and each inhabitant’s share was 
30.7 gallons. By 1900 the production 
figure reached 2,500,000,000 gallons, 
but population figures kept swinging 
up faster and the per capita share was 
only 35.4 gallons. 


In 1910, the last year in which the 
actual census figures are to be had, the 
production of oil increased out of all 
proportton to earlier years, reaching 
8,800,000,000 gallons. The population 
was nearly 92,000,000, about fifteen mil- 
lions greater than in 1900, and the per 
capita production for that year would 
have been 95.6 gallons, far more than 
double his 1900 share. In 1913 the per 
capita share was 110.3 gallons, with 
the total production figures reaching 
10,400,000,000 gallons, and the esti- 
mated population 94,660,000. 
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SAN JOA4AQUIN LiGHT & POWER CORPORATION 


Safety in the Home--Swat the Fly 


“The common house fly is believed 
to be the most frequent carrier of dis- 


ease germs now known. It can and 
does carry from one place to another 
the germs of tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, summer complaint, and very 
probably other contagious diseases. 

The fly does this by walking in filth, 
then flying into the house and walking 
over food and milk. 


Flies breed in manure and a fresh 
crop is hatched every ten days. If 
there were no manure heaps there 
would be very few flies. 

Flies swarm in the filthiest places 
and each and every fly is covered with 
filth as well as germs. When flies 
crawl over food they leave a trail of 
filth and germs behind them. 

These germs grow rapidly in milk, 
on food and even in the dust of the 
room. Then somebody eats some of 
the infected food and gets sick. Per- 
haps the fly walks over the nipple of 
the baby’s bottle or falls into the milk, 
then the baby gets summer complaint 
and everyone wonders how he caught 
it. The flies gave it to him by carry- 
ing the germs from the garbage. 

Therefore, it pays: 

'1. To keep flies out of your house 
by screening all openings. This will 
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An Unwelcome Visitor 


also keep out mosquitoes, which may 
cause malarial fever. 

2. To kill every fly you see. Get 
rid of the flies by killing them early 
in the season, before they have time 
to breed. 

3. “To cover your food and not leave 
it lying around. 

4. To clean up all heaps of garbage 
that attract flies around your house, 
and to see that garbage receptacles are 
covered. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


San Joaquin LIGHT & POWER CoRPORATION' 


Safety Regarding Your Health 


There are four things which have a 
great deal to do withi health. “They 
are: 

1. Fresh Air: 

We are built to breathe air. “The air 
supplies the blood with oxygen, with- 
out which the body dies. Pure air 1s 
hard to obtain in factories. Even at 
best it is loaded with dust. At home 
a workman can get fresh air by keep- 
ing his windows open. The average 
man needs about eight hours’ sleep. If 
a man sleeps with pure air blowing 
over his face, he gets fresh oxygen 
without dust or gas for eight hours, 
or one-third of the day at least. 

2. Sufficient Rest: 

Eight hours’ sleep, except on excep- 
tional occasions, will do more to keep 
a man well than all the drugs known. 
Try it, combined with fresh air, but 
keep well covered up. Keep your face 
cold, but your feet warm. 

3. Good Food: 


Not pies, caks and doughnuts, but: 

(a) Meat, fish and potatoes. 

(b) Plenty of bread and butter. 

(c) Plenty of rice, spaghetti and 
cereal breakfast foods, and 

(d) Green vegetables and fruit. 

A little sugar is good—more than a 
little is bad. 

4. Cleanliness: 


Wash your body once a day. A cold 
bath or sponge in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a quick, brisk rub with a 
coarse towel will make you feel better 
all day. It will keep you clean, too, 
although a hot soak in the tub with 
plenty of soap should be added once a 
week. 


Keep your toilet, wash stand and tub 
scrubbed clean. 


If you will follow these simple rules, 
you will feel better and work better 
and have less sickness than if you do 
not. 


SAFETY FIRST DONT’S FOR MOTOR CAR DRIVERS 


Don’t drive a car until you are old enough to have good ordinary “horse” 


sense. 


Don’t look around when your hat blows off. 


Don’t try to kiss the lady in the seat beside you. 


Don’t go to sleep while driving. 


Don’t trust one hand to do the guiding. 


Don’t try to make up lost time by speeding down hill. 


Don’t run at night without lamps. 


Don't delay putting on chains when the roads are greasy. 
Don't forget to “STOP, LOOK and LISTEN” before crossing a railway 


track.— Motor. 
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Getting Results from the Safety First Movement 


The success of the Safety First 
movement, inaugurated in Montreal by 
Mr. A. Gaboury, superintendent of the 
Tramways Company, is demonstrated 
by the great decrease of the number 
of actions in the local courts for dam- 
ages against the company. This de- 
crease is 50 per cent, and measured by 
the amount claimed the falling off is 
considerably higher. 

The number of accidents, either due 
to the fault of the public or to that of 
the employees of the company, has 
steadily decreased since the movement 
was started. At the beginning of the 
campaign the effect was comparatively 
small, but as the officials continued 
their educative work the accidents be- 
came less and less; in other words, the 
cumulative efforts began to bear fruit. 
This is seen in the records of the cor- 
oner’s court, the deaths due to tram- 
way accidents last year being only 20 
as compared with 34 in 1913. The ac- 


cidents were mainly due, according to 
the verdicts, to the imprudence of the 
victims. The Tramways Company are 
continuing the work, having dis- 
tributed 500,000 blotters, printed with 
a number of useful “Dont’s,” and also 
many large illustrated calendars show- 
ing how accidents are caused. The 
city 1s co-operating, and the chief of 
police has distributed some 24,832 cir- 
culars; one being addressed to every 
holder of a vehicle license in the city. 
In this letter, the chief impresses upon 
the recipients the importance of strictly 
observing the traffic regulations which 
are quoted in the circular. A diagram 
showing the right and the wrong way 
to operate a vehicle at a street inter- 
section, and when proceeding from one 
street into another, is appended to the 
circular with full explanations in both 
languages. A copy of this circular iS 
posted in every police station.—Elec- 
trical News, Toronto. 


The Line Foreman Said 
“Do not climb a pole until you have 
shaken it to see that it is not rotted at 
the ground line; play safe.” 
“Treat all wires as if alive.” 


The Power Station Engineer Said 

“Be sure you tools are in working 
order. After using a tool, leave it in 
the condition you would want to find 
it.” 

“Move carefully.” 


The Shop Foreman Said 


“Look up as well as down; do not 
get under a car or truck until you know 
it is safe to do so. It is better to be 
safe than sorry.” 


The Track Foreman Said 


“Watch the man ahead; strike with 
pick and hammer so that material will 
not fly towards anyone. Think before, 
not after.”—Trolley Topics. 
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There's a movement in the land 

By a sane and helpful band—Safety First, 
Intended for the good of all, 

Rich and poor, and great and small—Safety First; 
Just a lesson all should heed, 

And ’tis good advice indeed; 

Don’t be too rash with your speed—Safety First. 


Children on the way to school 

Where you learn the golden rule—Safety First; 
When you’re near a crossing street 

Where the teams and autos meet—Safety First. 
To yourself and friends be true, 

Look both ways—be sure you do, 

It may save some pain to you—Safety First. 


Lovers, with your girls afloat, 

Don’t be reckless in the boat—Safety First. 
What at first seems only fun 

Shows a fool if harm is done—Safety First. 
And the girls will love you more 

If you bring them safe to shore, 

They have sense you may be sure—Safety First. 


Those in shop and in the mill, 

Danger lies around you still—Safety First. 

Keep your eyes and wits about, 

Don't be ’fraid to cry “Look Out”—Safety First. 
Gears and wheels, and shafts and pins 

Hurt the hands or head or shins; 

He fares best who always wins—Safety First. 


Lineman, careful with your wires; 

Women, careful with your fires—Safety First; 
Man with hammer, saw and plane 

You will need your limbs again—Safety First; 
People on the railway trains, 

Shun the dangers, use your brains, 

Prevention is the greatest gain—Safety First. 


On the land or on the sea 

Let your motto always be—Safety First. 

Make a rule throughout your life, 

Teach your children and your wife—Safety First. 

Everywhere you chance to go, 

Every dearest friend you know, 

They will thank you for saying so—Safety First. 
— Electric Traction. 
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Getting Together 

“Father, you were born in California, 
you say?” 

“Yes,” my son.” 

“And mother was born 
York?” 

“Ves.” 

“And I was born in Indiana?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, father, don’t it beat the Dutch 
how we all got together?” 


in New 


It is about as hard for an energetic 
man to loaf as it is for a loafer to work. 


Girl of the Period 

“Well,-is your bride a good house- 
keeper?” 

“She hasn’t had much experience 
along those lines, I must admit. She 
thinks anybody ought to be satisfied 
with an ice cream soda for breakfast.” 


When we can love the men who read 
gas and electric meters we are real 
Christians. 


A well-rounded man usually knows 
how to keep square with the world. 


Felt Himself Slipping 

The worried countenance of the 
bridegroom disturbed the best man. 
Tiptoeing up the aisle, he whispered, 
“What’s the matter, Jock? Have ye 
lost the ring?” 

“No,” blurted out the unhappy Jock, 
“the ring’s safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve 
lose ma enthusiasm.” 


Sized Up 
She: “My husband seems to be wan- 
dering in his mind. 
He: “Well, he can’t stray far.” 


If we must listen to the troubles of 
some one, those of a woman are gen- 
erally more interesting than the woes 
of a man. . 
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Fraternal Relation 
“The abbreviations of two of the 
states of the Union ought to be very 
close to each other in popular associa- 
tion.” 
“What two are they?” 
“Ill. and M. D.” 


Getting It Right 
He: “I wish you'd drop the ‘Mister’ 
and call me plain George.” 
She: “Oh, but it would be unkind 
to twit you on your personal appear- 
ance that way.” 


Out of Vacuums 

“Madam,” said the courteous bar- 
onet, out of a job, “I have here a new 
vacuum cleaner that is doing better 
work and costs less than any other on 
the market.” 

“No, I don't want none, for I haven't 
any vacuums to clean.” 


Safety First 


It was in St. Pauls Cathedral that 
a guide held forth thus to an American 
traveler: 

“That, sir, is the tomb of the great- 
est naval ’ero Europe or the whole 
world ever knew!” 

“Yes?” 

“It is, sir, the tomb of Lord Nelson. 
This marble scarocophiggus weighs 
forty-two tons. Hinside that is a steel 
receptacle weighing twelve tons and 
hinside that is a leaden casket 'ermati- 
cally sealed, weighing two tons. Hin- 
side that is a ma’ogany coffin ‘olding 
the ashes of the great ’ero.” 

“Well.” said the Yankee, after a 
moment’s reflection, “I guess you've 
got him. If he ever gets out of that 
telegraph me at my expense.” 


The man who is looking for trouble 
invariably finds it—and more. 
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Increased Efficiency 
“Anyhow there's one advantage in 
having a wooden leg,” said the veteran. 
“What's that?” asked his friend. 
“You can hold your socks up with 
thumb-tacks.” 


Reason Enough 
“Why is Higbee so sore on the liquor 
traffic all of a sudden?” 
“He ran over a broken beer bottle 
last Sunday and punctured two tires.” 


Professor of Chemistry: “If any- 
thing should go wrong in this experi- 
ment, we and the laboratory with us 
might be blown sky high. Come closer, 
gentlemen, so that you may be better 
able to follow me.’ 


Vaudeville Bill 
“See here,” said the manager of the 
vaudeville house, “this is a bad bill you 
gave me yesterday for a seat.’ 
“I guess we're about even then,” de- 
clared the culprit unashamed. “You 
gave me a bad bill in exchange.” 


Name Caught Him 

“Kin youse give me a bite to eat, 
lady?” queried the dusty tramp. 

“I haven’t anything cooked,” was the 
reply, “but I can give you a piece of 
loaf cake, if that will satisfy you.” 

“Thanks, lady,” answered the hobo. 
“Ef it tastes like it sounds I reckon it 
is just what I am lookin’ fer.” 


The Star Man Called First 


“Do you find that set of books you 
bought interesting?” 

“Not very,” confessed the man who 
tries to improve himself. “But I'd feel 
better about it if the man who comes 
around to collect were as good an en- 
tertainer as the one who sold me the 
books.” 


Buying by Smell 

“Have you purchased your new car. 
Mrs. Noorich?” asked the visitor. 

“No, Mr. Smithers, I ain't. I can’t 
make up my mind whether to get a 
gasoline or a limousine car. Maybe 
you can tell me—does limousine smell 
as bad as gasoline?” 
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An Eye for Business 
“Pa, would you like to save some 
money?” 
“T certainly would, my boy.” 
“Well, I know how you can.” 
“How’s that?” 
“Quit havin’ me take music lessons.” 


Wanted to Meet 
Pat and Mike were coming to this 
country on different ships. 
Pat: “If I get there first I will make 
a cross on the dock.” 
Mike: “If I get there first I will rub 
it out.” 


No Doubt of It 


“Was your husband cool when you 
told him there was a burglar in the 
house?” asked Mrs. Hammer. 

“Cool,” replied Mrs. Gabb, “I should 
say he was cool. Why, his teeth chat- 
tered.” 


Not Regular Irish 
Casey: “Oi don’t see what th’ pow- 
ers do be scrappin’ for, anyway.” 
O’Brien: “Yez don't, eh? Then, 
begorra, ye’re a poor spicimin av an 
Oirishman.” 


Why Talk of Love 


“And where,” demanded his wife, 
with flashing eyes, “would you be now, 
only for me?” 

The man glanced at the clock. It 
was verging on midnight. He sighed 
and was silent. 


Another Libel 

The following is the roughest we 
have seen on the road louse: “There 
was an old man and he had a wooden 
leg. He had no money and he would 
not beg. He had a piece of pipe and 
a twelve-inch board—he says to him- 
self, PIH make a Ford.” A gallon of 
gas and a quart of oil, and a piece of 
wire for the coil; four big spools and 
an old milk can, he hammered 'em to- 
gether and the d— thing ran.”—Ex. 


The Question 
“Thev say the aongen war will 
end in the fall.” 
“Yes, but whose fall?” 
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It Isn’t Your Town—It’s You 


If you want to live in the kind of a town 
Like the kind of a town you like, 
You needn't slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 
You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there's nothing that's really new, 
It's a knock at yourself when you knock your town. 
It isn't the town—it's you. 


Real towns are not made by men afraid 
Lest somebody else gets ahead. 

When everyone works and nobody shirks 
You can raise a town from the dead, 

And if while you make your personal stake 
Your neighbors can make one, too, 

Your town will be what you want to see. 
It isn't the town—it's you. 


—Adopted by Cincinnati Rotary Club. 


RA W RAN 
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Fresno 


“Heinie” Heintz enjoyed his vaca- 
tion during the month, and being a 
member of the state militia was able 
to attend the big encampment and 
manoeuvers at San Francisco. He 
thoroughly enjoyed himself in the 
north and returned to the office show- 
ing the effects of his outing with a 
handsome case of sunburn. “Heinie” 
recently purchased some lots in “Power 
Company Row” on Central Avenue and 
before long he will be deep in the 
throes of building. 


Mrs. H. D. Orr, wife of the popular 
operator of the Strathmore substation, 
and Mrs. Renear, were in Fresno dur- 
ing the month while on their way to 
Los Angeles where they enjoyed sev- 
eral weeks in that city and the nearby 
beach resorts. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
made a trip to Bakersfield and the 
Kerr Canon power house during the 
month. 


Charlie Lang, the faithful guardian 
of the Copper Mine switching station, 
enjoyed a week of vacation during the 
month and spent his time in Fresno 
overseeing improvements to his city 
property. 

During the Huron fire. Line Fore- 
man Banks and his crew passed 
through an experience they will not 
soon forget. They were compelled to 
put up with much discomfort and in- 
convenience, but they lost no time in 
going after the extremelv hot and dis- 
agreeable job and finished it up in 
short order. 


Mrs. Hugo Frank, wife of the vigi- 
lant operator at the Henrietta sub- 
station, was the heroine of the Huron 
fire. Having successfully mastered the 
intricacies of driving a Ford car, which 
she now handles with the abandon of 
an expert. she was able to be of much 
assistance in the work of transporting 
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linemen and fire fighters to and from 
different points in the trouble area. At 
one time she came across a burning 
pole and gamely went to the task of 
extinguishing the fire, which was ac- 
complished without serious damage to 
the pole. Hugo is justly proud of the 
performance of his better half and he 
is urging her to try her hand at patrol 
work in real practice. 

Jack Van Huysen, representing the 
General Electric Company in the San 
Joaquin Valley, paid a regular visit to 
the Fresno office the middle of the 
month after a somewhat extended stay 
in San Francisco and other northern 
points. 

E. A. Cameron, of the Electric Agen- 
cies Company of San Francisco, was 
in Fresno during the month and paid 
a welcome visit to the Fresno office. 
Mr. Cameron was a member of an 
automobile party and he showed the 
effects of his ride down the valley, 
which was made during the first real 
spell of summer weather. 

Representatives of the trade who 
were in the Fresno office during the 
month, include W. C. Johnson, of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. He was in San Fran- 
cisco for several days during the month 
and attended the opening of the N. E. 
L. A. convention. 

After a long spell of service on the 
road, Construction Foreman Mark 
Webster spent the greater part of the 
month in the Fresno substation re- 
building transformers. This was a 
welcome change for him as it enabled 
him to do a lot of gardening and other 
odd jobs around his home. 

Eddie Hansen, the little fellow with 
the huge smile, who wields the big 
stick over the printing department, en- 
joved his vacation during the month 
and of course went to San Francisco 
and other bay points to participate in 
the big time now going on there. He 
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was accompanted by a close friend, Al 
Kline, and as both lads are inocculated 
with the baseball bug they spent sev- 
eral afternoons munching peanuts and 
looking the salaried ones over from the 
bleachers of Recreation Park. They 
also enjoyed a Sea trip up the river to 
Sacramento, and on the whole Eddie 
Says it was a very successful vacation. 
He came home broke, so it must have 
been a success. 

Traveling Auditors E. S. Irwin and 
C. C. Dickson were in the Fresno office 
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the middle of the month after a tour 
of the valley districts. Now that the 
valley school terms are over, District 
Agent Charlie McCardle does not ex- 
pect to see the smiling faces of this duo 
for several months at least. 

Mark Webster and W. H. McKenzie 
made the cut-in of the Valley Ice Com- 
pany in Fresno on the 60,000 loop the 
first of the month and the big ice fac- 
tory is now enjoying its increased 
facilities. 

J. W. Stokes, district agent at Cor- 
coran, took his vacation during the 


Assistant General Mana 


month and spent his time off duty in 
Los Angeles and other southern points 
of interest. During his absence from 
his district Foreman Grant Howard ex- 
ercised his watchful eye to see that 
everything ran along smoothly. 

Substation Foreman W. H. McKen- 
zie paid visits to the Corcoran, Los 
Banos and Mendota stations during 
the month. 

The San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation was represented at the 
gathering of the National Electric 


er A. Emory Wishon and Chief Inspector J. M 
nto the secret rites of the Nobles o 
Bill Stranahan is standing by to see that the sailor lads got all that was coming to them. 
The picture shows them in possession of some other persons’ goats, but their own goats were stray- 

foui home pastures, so the story goes, before they had completed their journey across the 


the Mystic 


Light Association, which held its an- 
nual convention in San Francisco the 
first of the month, by General Manager 
A. G. Wishon, Assistant General Man- 
agers A. Emory Wishon and E. B. 
Walthall, General Superintendent E. 
A. Quinn, and Auditor D. M. Speed. 

Tony Rose was in the Corcoran dis- 
trict during the month, assisting in the 
work of developing wells in some of 
the rice growing territories. 

After his return from San Francisco 
where he attended the week’s session 
of the N. E. L. A., Assistant General 
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Manager A. Emory Wishon left by 
automobile for a week's trip to the 
Coast Counties districts. 


District Agent Jack Frost was 
among the out-of-town notables in the 
Fresno office during the month. 

Relief Operator P. C. McCorkle took 
his vacation during the month and en- 
joyed the time at the exposition in San 
Francisco. 


Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell made 
a trip to the Tule River, Bakersfield 
and Taft districts during the month. 


During the month local distribution 
service was cut in Huron and for the 
first time in its history this west side 
town has been able to enjoy the ben- 
efits of electricity. Huron is rapidly 
increasing in importance as it is the 
shipping center of a section of the west 
side which is now enjoying much de- 
velopment. 

W. E. Whittington conducted a 
party of Los Banos ranchers to the 
Pleasant Valley Farm during the 
month, to show them the increased de- 
velopment in this garden spot of the 
west side since the introduction of elec- 
tricity in the farming methods. 


Former Relief Operator E. P. Gold- 
smith is now permanently located at 
the Reedley substation, succeeding C. 
B. Tanner, who was forced to give up 
the post on account of illness. 


After being in bed in a sanitarium 
at Fresno for several weeks, C. B. Tan- 
ner has reported for duty again and 
is now on shift at the Fresno pole yard. 

Floyd Davis, for two years past 
stationery boy, resigned the early part 
of June to return to his former home 
in Illinois. Everyone in the Fresno 
office regretted to see Floyd leave as 
he was a most obliging and efficient 
lad on the job. His friends, however, 
do not expect that he will long remain 
in the east. 


Garrett Van Buren, formerly in the 
printing department, was given the 
position in the office made vacant by 
the departure of Floyd Davis, and he 
is already making a name for himseli 
bv reason of his display of “pep.” 

A. S. Kalenborn has joined the ranks 
of the summer bachelors, Mrs. Kalen- 


born having deserted her better hali 
over the heated season. 

Statisticlan G. R. Kinney has just 
moved into his new home which he 
has built on Peralta Way in the north- 
ern part of the city. Mr. Kinney has 
been convinced that the policy of own- 
ing your own bungalow is far better 
than paying rent. 

The arrival of the hot weather has 
short-circuited the enthusiasm of the 
tennis players and now all of the 
athletic members of the office force 
hurry out to the plunge for the big 
swim for the evening’s workout. 


Mrs. Fiese, stenographer for Auditor 
Speed, returned to her desk the middle 
of the month after a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, which was quietly enjoyed around 
home. 

W. G. Parks left the office June 12th 
for his two weeks vacation. 

Miss Mamie Sahm has been granted 
a leave of absence for several months 
following the advice of her physician, 
who believes that a respite from office 
work is necessary in order to restore 
her full strength after her recent ill- 
ness. 

N. E. McCabe enjoyed a visit from 
his brother during the month and took 
advantage of his vacation to show his 
visitors the sights of Fresno and ac- 
company them to the exposition at San 
Francisco, 

Clyde Beatty, the office boy, pulled 
off a little stunt in matrimony recently, 
much to the surprise of the two sets of 
parents interested and the many friends 
of the young couple. The nuptial knot 
was tied Raisin Day, which was April 
30th, and the young benedict and his 
bride succeeded in keeping their secret 
for six weeks before the news leaked 
out. Had it not been for a slight hitch 
in the plans, Clyde might still be de- 
ceiving many of the enamoured young 
ladies in the office. All of the details 
of the happy event have not been dis- 
closed as yet, however, but this much 
is known. On Raisin Day, Clyde asked 
George Beatty, his father, for the use 
of the family horse and bugg y for a 
little ride. As this was no unusual oc- 
currence, nothing untoward was ex- 
pected when the parental permission 
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Some of the Fresno office force on the recent camping trip to General Grant National Park. 
The upper picture was taken during the progress of a snow fight. The left center, the party 
grouped at the base of “General Grant,” one of the huge redwoods in the park. The right center 
was taken while Miss Purcell and Miss Mittenthal were attempting to make O. S. Ambrose eat 
snow. In the lower picture the bunch is doing the lock step on one of the fallen monarchs. 
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was given. Calling for the young lady 
of his affections, Miss Florence Faddis, 
the scheming young people drove the 
rig to one of the nearby towns, the 
identity of which has still been kept 
secret, and then took passage in an 
automobile to another town, not 
far distant but also kept secret as yet. 
This town, however, is the seat of some 
county, for here a wedding license was 
procured and the ceremony was per- 
tormed. The automobile was again 
resorted to for the return to the town 
where the horse and buggy were 
secreted, and the newlyweds inno- 
cently drove back to their homes, ar- 
riving in due time for the evening meal 
in their respective places of abode with- 
out having given the least inkling of 
the momentous event in their lives that 
had just occurred. They exercised the 
foresight to leave an order for the 
mailing of the wedding license to the 
bride’s home in Fresno, but unfor- 
tunately for the couple when the mail- 
man arrived the bride happened to be 
absent and the mysterious looking en- 
velope was delivered into the hands of 
the ever-watchful mamma. With gen- 
uine concern for the welfare of her 
daughter, the fond parent opened the 
envelope and then consternation 
reigned. However, parental blessings 
on both sides of the family were not 
long in coming, and, now that the 
secret is out, the happy young couple 
are receiving the earnest congratula- 
tions and best wishes of their many 
friends throughout the city. 


Taking advantage of the holidays af- 
forded over May 30th and 3lst, a very 
congenial party, mostly composed of 
members of the Fresno office, enjoyed 
a two days’ camping trip to the Gen- 
eral Grant National Park. Real out- 
of-door camp life was indulged in, 
sleeping tents being provided for the 
young ladies together with a portable 
kitchenette in which everybody in the 
party performed his or her full share 
of the camp labors. The trip was made 
by automobile and the ride into the 
park was very enjoyable. The roads 
were good and to add to the pleasure 
and interest of the trip, there was still 
a good quantity of snow unmelted in 
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which the visitors from the warmer 
part of the San Joaquin Valley enjoyed 
themselves to the utmost. The party 
was composed of Mr. and Mrs. Atkin, 
Misses Jo Purcell, Adelaide Mitten- 
thal, Grace Sellers, and Messrs. O. S. 
Ambrose, I. Neilson and E. E. Bullard. 

Chief Engineer G. O. Newman came 
up from Los Angeles June 15th and 
in company with Engineer William 
Stranahan went to the Crane Valley 
Dam for an inspection. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon left 
June 15th for a short business trip to 
Los Angeles. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson was 
in the Fresno office from Madera dur- 
ing the month. 

R. Casad of the Merced district was 
in the Fresno office during the month. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon and General Agent E. 
D. Farrow, Jr., went to the Bakersfield 
district the first of the month for a 
short trip of inspection. 

Emil Newman, in charge of the work 
now under way in the vicinity of 
Northfork, was in the Fresno office 
during the month. 


Selma 

This district, which last month hung 
out a new record in the way of matri- 
monial accomplishments when two of 
the members of the district force took 
unto themselves lifetime partners, has 
been somewhat quiet in like activity 
this month. June is supposed to be 
the month for brides and bridegrooms, 
but so far the remaining eligibles on 
the force have been late in starting. 
Of the newly weds, all have returned 
and are now back on the job in earnest. 
Harry Neuman gives the appearance 
of one who has had years of experience 
at the game, and Hughie Staley, one 
of the happy members of the line force, 
is still happy although he has been 
joined in wedlock for more than one 
month. 

District Agent Jack Frost made a 
business trip to Fresno during the 
month to confer with officials in the 
central office. 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell, 
with headquarters at Bakersfield, was 
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a visitor in the Selma district during 
the month on business connected with 
the local gas system. 


Dinuba 

With the beginning of the fruit sea- 
son, this district has shown a great in- 
crease in activity and the big under- 
taking of harvesting and marketing the 
crop is now under way in full swing. 
Fruit from the district was the first 
to reach the eastern markets. “The 
quality is well up to the high standard 
and the shippers expect to enjoy a very 
good season on the whole. 

Among the earliest and heaviest of 
the shippers is the Redbanks Orchard. 
May 16th this company shipped its 
first carload of peaches, which went to 
San Francisco. May 28th a car was 
ditpatched to New York, and June Ist, 
3rd and 5th cars went to the same des- 
tination. Likewise there have been 
smaller consignments of plums and 
other green fruits. 

District Agent Charlie McCardle has 
succeeded in adding a number of new 
pumping plants to the list of power 
consumers. A 20 horsepower plant 
has just been started up on the prop- 
erty of the Redbanks Orchard Com- 
pany. 

G. F. Stephens, a well known rancher 
in the Woodlake district, has installed 
a 10 horsepower plant on his fruit prop- 
erty and the same is now in operation. 

On the property of J. L. Geiler, at 
Orosi, a 3 horsepower plant has been 
installed and is now working smoothly. 

An addition to the activity in the 
thriving and rapidly growing com- 
munity of Orange Cove has been made 
on the property of F. E. Jordan by the 
installation of a 3 horsepower plant. 

A. E. O’Neil has been enlisted in the 
forces of the Dinuba office and is in 
custody of the consumers books. 

The boys are now beginning to look 
forward to their summer vacations, 
now that the warm weather has come 
to stay. 


Madera 
D. V. Kimmick, who took his vaca- 
tion early, has returned from a delight- 
ful trip to the expositions and is again 
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settled down into the routine of the 
office. 

A 714 horsepower motor has been 
installed on the property of W. R. 
Gerard near Madera. 

Owing to the arrival of the warm 
weather there has been a noticeable 
let-up in the enthusiasm of the boys 
in the office over the game of tennis, 
and the courts are practically deserted. 
For a time it was hoped that a series 
of games between teams of the dif- 
ferent districts would be arranged, but 
according to the present outlook all of 
the boys seem to prefer taking their 
recreation in the swimming holes. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson will 
take his vacation in August if all goes 
well, 


Merced 

Electrical Superintendent Harvey 
Shields, with headquarters in Fresno, 
made a trip to the Merced district re- 
cently, and with District Agent R. 
Casad, made a trip up to the mining 
district. 

District Agent R. Casad, when in the 
mining district recently, signed up 
Robert Wallace for electric power for 
operating the Duinken Mine, which is 
located about one mile south of Hor- 
nitos. Mr. Wallace expects to install 
about 20 to 25 horsepower very soon. 

District Agent R. Casad made a trip 
to the LeGrand district recently with 
George R. Alexander, field engineer for 
the Byron-Jackson Works, on an in- 
spection trip. 

L. E. Smart, line foreman, completed 
the installation of a 3 horsepower 
motor and one-half mile of line in the 
Atwater Colony near Atwater. This 
motor is connected to a 3-inch pump 
and installed for drainage purposes. 

Line Foreman Smart recently com- 
pleted the installing of electric lights 
over the large sixty foot signs on,the 
state highway at the east and west -en- 
trances to the city of Merced. 

J. W. Zook, the meter reader and 
troubleman for the Mercéd district, has 
been putting in several hours overtime 
recently, painting up the running gears 
of his Ford machine, which is known 
to the boys in the Merced district as 
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May Day scenes in Emil Newman’s camp at North Fork. The upper view shows the gathering 


at meal time. 
right are: 
man. 


“Betsy.” Mr. Zook says that “Betsy” 
will outclass any car on the system 
when he gets through. 


L. Meisel, chief clerk, who has been 
living in the Winton apartment house 
on 18th Street, has rented a cottage on 
19th Street, and moved to this location 


during the month where he is now com- 
fortably located. “The Merced bunch 
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The lower is of a snow man built by the attaches of the cap who from left to 
L. Quinn, timekeeper; Ah Sing, cook; John Hansen, foreman, and B. 


Hales, instrument 


are expecting him to have a house- 
warming very soon. 

Frank Hetrick, gas meter tester, 
made gas for Scott Hughes last Sun- 
day while Scottie made a flying trip 
to Tulare to see his intended. Mr. 
Hughes purchased a lot in Merced 
some time ago. The Merced bunch 
have been expecting to hear of him 
taking out a building permit and set- 
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tling down and cutting out these fly- 
ing trips to Tulare. 

W. L. Blake, foreman in the Merced 
Falls district, reports lively times in 
Merced Falls. Two trainloads of logs 
come in each day and the sawmill is 
running two shifts. “They are work- 
ing a very large force in the yards. 


Coalinga 

The big event in the Coalinga dis- 
trict this month was the grain and 
grass fire that burned over about 30,000 
acres, destroying fully 10,000 acres of 
grain. The fire started in the vicinity 
of Huron. There were three distinct 
blazes, two on the north side of the 
track and one south, and evervbody in 
the country turned out to give what 
assistance possible in coping with the 
flames. The service of the company 
was interrupted as the fire burned over 
the section of the territory traversed 
by the power lines, and the result was 
that more than fiftv poles were lost. 
forty-five on the 30,000 volt line and 
twenty-six on the new 60.000 line. The 
fire occurred on June 8th. District 
Agent F. V. Boller immediately got in 
touch with the Fresno office and a 
crew of men under Foreman Banks 
and supplies were at once dispatched 
and that afternoon the work of repair- 
ing the damage was begun about 4:30 
o'clock. At nine o'clock the following 
evening the repairs had been fully 
made. Twenty men were on the job 
under Foreman Banks and very fast 
time was made in restoring the lines. 

District Agent F. V. Boller an- 
nounces that the Amity's eight wells, 
section 1, 20-14, will be pumped by 
electric motors now being installed. 
Four motors and jacks will be used. 
Steam will continue to be used for 
drilling and redrilling wells. The 
motor at well No. 1 will pump the oil 
direct and will pump well No. 2 with 
a jack from the motor at well No. 1. 
The motor at well No. 6 will pump 
wells Nos. 6 and 7. The motor at well 
No. 8 will pump wells Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
in like manner as No. l is pumped. 
The svstem to be installed will con- 
form with the lay of the surface of the 
ground that the jacks mav work free. 


The present boiler plant will be used 
in drilling new wells or redrilling when 
necessary and also will be used in run- 
ning the line pump in delivering the 
production to the marketing company 
taking the oil. 


Santa Maria 


That good crops will be the lot of 
the Santa Maria farmers this season 
and indicating the prosperous outlook 
of that community, is the story told 
in the following from the Santa Maria 
Graphic: 

There is perhaps no more profitable 
way to take a pleasure trip just now, 
than to take a ride through the farm- 
ing sections of the great northern por- 
tion of Santa Barbara County. 

Starting from Santa Maria and going 
up through the valley to Garev and 
Sisquoc the views of the distant hills 
reveal a multitude of colors ranging 
all the way from the deep green of the 
growing grain fields to the vivid blue 
of the wild flowers. The side hills are 
a varied carpet of color. Driving 
through the Foxen Canyon to Los 
Olivas and so on down the Santa Ynez 
Valley to Santa Ynez and across 
through Solvang and Ballard the tour- 
ist not only views the beauties of 
nature, but finds great expanses of rich, 
growing grain and hay. Coming then 
home through Los Alamos and through 
the hills, one finds the same noble 
prospect for a great grain crop. 

Every foot of the distance from 
Santa Maria around the great circle 
shows acre after acre, mile after mile, 
of growing grain. Fields that a short 
time avo looked as though the yields 
would not amount to anything; now, 
after the recent rains, show great 
heads of grain on well-grown straw. 
The barley and barley hay crop will be 
a great one this year and the oat crop 
won't be very far behind it. 


Already in some places the mowers 
have been started and the hav cocks 
are dotting the hills and fields, while 
the farmer smiles all over his face. 
The bean farmers are finding the soil 
in fine condition and have every reason 
to expect a good crop for the vear. At 
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least the crop will start off with well 
prepared ground in good condition. 

Judging from present appearances, 
the northern portion of the county will 
have average crops this year. 


Crane Valley 

Crane Valley Lake is full to over- 
flowing. On June 10th water began 
going over the flashboards, which sig- 
nalized a full storage of water in this 
immense reservoir for use during the 
coming season. 

Under the direction of Power House 
Superintendent Elmer Gates, good 
progress is being made with the dredg- 
ing of the No. 1 reservoir. The tem- 
porary dredger that was rigged up has 
been working in good order and a 
great quantity of dirt, the accumula- 
tion of sediment from the streams 
higher up, has been removed, thereby 
restoring the holder to its original 
capacity. 

Engineer Emil Newman, in charge 
of the work at the No. 2 power house 
site and alcng the No. 3 ditch, is mak- 
ing fine progress, now that the weather 
is more favorable, and the construction 
is being speedily pushed forward. The 
dam 1s practically completed and it is 
expected to have the ditch ready for 
the receiving of water by the first of 
the coming month. This will be a big 
help in the handling of the water in 
the mountain district. 


Mose McElligott, one of the widely 
known members of the popular crew 
of operators at the No. 3 power house, 
is again on his regular shift after his 
annual vacation, which was spent this 
year at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco. Although a native 
son, Mose had never before been in 
the metropolis of his native state, and 
needless to say he saw about every- 
thing he could see of the fair and the 
wonderful bay city during the short 
time he was there. However, he says 
he is glad to again be back among the 
old gang and familiar places in the 
hills. There are not sufficient attrac- 
tions in “dear old San Francisco town” 
to permanently win him from the 
mountains he knows so well. 

General Superintendent Quinn and 
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Mrs. Quinn were in Crane Valley over 
the Decoration Day holidays, Mr. 
Quinn taking advantage of the two 
days to go over the work in the dis- 
trict. 


Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore, and 
A. S. Kalenborn, in charge of stream 
gaging and measurements, were in the 
district for several days during the 
month making measurements and a 
general survey of water conditions. 
They were accompanied on the trip by 
O. S. Ambrose, of the statistical de- 
partment, and Mr. Vaughn of the Rail- 
road Commission. Over the Decora- 
tion Day holiday they made the trip 
to The Pines and thoroughly enjoyed 
the ride on the lake. Kalenborn was 
appointed master of the craft and he 
dodged submarines and mines, which 
fortunately were nothing more dan- 
gerous than submerged logs, with a 
great deal of nautical cleverness. 


Chief Engineer G. O. Newman of 
Los Angeles and William Stranahan 
were visitors at the dam during the 
month, 


The fishing is reported to be very 
good throughout this section of the 
mountains and the roads seem to be 
carrying more automobile parties on 
pleasure outings than ever before. 

Operator R. R. Wisner of the Tule 
River power house was among the 
visitors at headquarters and all of the 
settlement were glad to welcome him 
to this section of the system. 


Tule River 


With an abundance of water still 
available, little old Tule River power 
house has been steadily turning out 
her full share of the juice day in and 
day out. 


Power House Superintendent J. A. 
Doose enjoyed a visit from his parents 
and other relatives, who came out from 
their home in Omaha to visit the ex- 
position and to see some of the sights 
of California, including their illustrious 
kin in this section of the state. The 
genial superintendent took his vacation 
at this time and went to the big show 
at San Francisco, and altogether en- 
joved his two weeks of leisure. 
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Operator Nigren and family received 
a visit from relatives during the month 
and all of the party took a jaunt back 
into the mountains, to spend the day 
among the big trees near Mountain 
Home. Evidences of the heavy snow- 
fall of the past winter were still in 
view, on the big trees marks of the 
snow being in the lowest places fully 
ten feet above the surface of the 
ground. 

Operator R. R. Wisner took his 
vacation during the month and to- 
gether with his wife and rapidly grow- 


the holidays was that composed of 
Electrical Superintendent Charlie Eas- 
ton and Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meu- 
dell and their families from Bakers- 
field. Needless to say these two genial 
officials were gladly received and the 
boys thoroughly enjoyed the short visit 
with them. 


Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell visited 
the power house on a regular round of 
inspection during the month. 


General Superintendent Quinn was 
at the power house during the month. 
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ing son went to Fresno to spend most 
of the time with relatives. Mr. Wisner 
also made a trip into the Crane Valley 
district and to San Francisco to see 
the exposition. 

During the fishing season the Tule 
River was the mecca for a great num- 
ber of anglers and everybody seemed 
to have been pretty well rewarded for 
their trip up the mountain. Among 
the parties who came up this way over 
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rson made a very attractive dress of the windows and the night photograph was taken to 
enter in the annual competition for the prizes offered by the Hot 
window display of their products during this special week. 


oint Company for the best 


Bakersfield 

The Bakersfield office received a 
visit from Assistant General Manager 
A. Emory Wishon and General Agent 
E. D. Farrow, Jr., during the month. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in the district during the month, 
and made an inspection tour of the 
work under way. 

D. P. Mason, in charge of the stores 
department throughout the system, 
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was in the district during the month 
from his headquarters in Fresno. Dave 
has many friends in Bakersfield, who 
are always glad to welcome him on 
these trips. His business called him 
to the west side. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nelson were in 
town from the Kern Canon power 
house during the month and paid the 
office a call. 

Miss Edith Parker, clerk in the rail- 
way department, enjoyed her vacation 
during the month. 

Miss Florence Durgin, stenographer 
in the collection department, has re- 
signed her position and returned to her 
home in the east. Miss Durgin will 
be greatly missed as she always en- 
tered enthusiastically into the affairs 
of the office both in the business and 
social life. | 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton made several trips to the McFar- 
land and Famosa territory during the 
month. 


M. J. Leehy, for some time past line 
toreman, has resigned, and G. Giger 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

A. Y. Mendell, gas superintendent, 
made a trip to San Francisco .during 
the month on business connected with 
his department. He was accompanied 
by H. H. McClintock of the Midway 
Gas Company. 

The Annual Picnic and Bath of the 
K. V. A. Social Club, which is held 
every year at the Weit Plunge at 
W'asco, took place Sunday, June 20th, 
but the details of the big event will 
have to be awaited until the next issue 
of the Magazine. However, the ar- 
rangements made by the members of 
the club, and Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Weit, 
the congenial owners of the plunge and 
far-famed resort, forecasted a big time 
weeks in advance. Invitations were 
extended to employees in the adjoin- 
mg districts and the committees in 
charge were thoughtful to indicate on 
their written announcements the proper 
trains to take. “The dip in the Weit 
Plunge of course was the main event 
of the day, but it is safe to say that 
the big luncheon Mother Weit spread 
came first in attention. A new «dance 
hall built for the season was undoubt- 


edly given a most auspicious opening. 
The Annual Picnic and Bath has be- 
come one of the established institu- 
tions of the Bakersfield office and em- 
ployees and friends of the company for 
miles around bend every effort to at- 
tend. 


Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell was 
in the Fresno office during the month. 

To get in training for the big swim- 
ming events at the Annual Picnic and 
Bath at Wasco, Gas Superintendent A. 
Y. Meudell took a party from the office 
to the Vaughn Plunge earlier in the 
month. Those who enjoyed Mr. Meu- 
dell’s thoughtfulness were Thea Belle 
Altstaetter, R. McGeary, A. D. Church, 
D. B. Ogle, Frank Easton and Mr. 
Meggs. Charlie Easton and Dave 
Wishon were not in on the party, but 
they declare they are going to stage 
one of their own in the near future. 

Much gossiping is going the rounds 
of the office force because of the fact 
that two of the handsome young male 
members have recently invested in dia- 
mond rings, which now adorn the fin- 
gers of two of Dakersfield's most 
charming young ladies. To attach fur- 
ther suspicions to the intentions of Mr. 
Tarpley, this estimable young gentle- 
man has been spending much of his 
time, after the close of the stores de- 
partment, in house hunting. As yet 
he has given no hint as to the time the 
happy event 1s scheduled to take place. 
The gang have not quite as much dope 
on F. H. Klippel, because no one has 
seen him house hunting vet, but the 
fact has been ascertained, nevertheless, 
that the diamond ring has already been 
purchased. 


W. C. Johnson, representing the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, who formerly made 
his headquarters in Bakersfield but is 
now located in Fresno, was in this city 
during the month while on a trip to 
the west side oilfields. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Carter were in 
from Taft during the month and Jack 
was called to account for the follow- 
ing clipping from the Taft daily paper: 

“An interesting story has just leaked 
out in which District Agent Jack Car- 
ter of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
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Company is accused of becoming so 
interested in his driving that he for- 
got all about a car which he had in 
tow until it had been missing for a 
period of a half hour. 

“A few days ago the trouble car with 
Weaver Pittman and Goldie Reams be- 
came stalled on Templor grade. Car- 
ter was phoned for that he might tow 
it in. Taking Billy Williams of the 


General Petroleum Company along as 
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Scene on the No. 1 Reservoir in the evening just before a heavy gale. 


With the Street Car Boys 

A spell of hard luck seemed to have 
hold of Conductor Spear during the 
month. After having been off duty for 
several weeks on account of sickness, 
he returned to work but had to give 
it up after a one day's trial for further 
recuperation. 

Conductor Cummings chaperoned a 
party to the Kern River Canon on a 
picnic recently and he performed the 
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ballast, Carter made a flying trip to 
the scene of the delay. 

“The trouble car was hooked to the 
rear of the big Cadillac and was soon 
on its way to Taft. At the Associated 
camp the tow line broke, with Carter 
unaware that anything had happened. 
Pittman and Reams made every noise 
possible, but nothing disturbed the de- 
meanor of the busy superintendent. At 
the Olig Crude Lease a large bump 
was hit hard, which caused Carter to 
look back. It was then he discovered 
that his charge had disappeared. He 
is now setting up the smokes to keep 
the story quiet.” 
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duties of the job so well the boys 
promise to call on him whenever the 
services of such an official are required. 

William Higdon, formerly in the em- 
ploy of the company but during recent 
years connected with a local mercan- 
tile establishment, has re-entered the 
service as a conductor. He is a very 
competent man and makes a welcome 
addition to the staff. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer has given 
his Ford a coat of bright red paint and 
he declares that people will now be- 
lieve he has an automobile. Painted 
such a shade, Harry believes he will be 
able to make at least ten miles an hour 
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better time during the hot summer 
weather. He says the color 1s fast red. 


Conductor Hill, the lad from Kan- 
sas, has fallen heir to a night run and 
is now carrying the owls on the Ches- 
ter Avenue loop. 


Conductor Dunning 1s now running 
on the main line and he says that the 
steam railroad conductors have noth- 
mg on him when it comes to working 
through a car. 

Master Mechanic Mickelberry made 
a flying trip to Fresno during the 
month to accompany Mrs. Mickelberry 
and children, who were enjoying a visit 
m the north with relatives, back to 
Bakersfield. 

Motorman J. Cummings has pur- 

chased four lots on South Chester 
Avenue and is building a thoroughly 
modern and up-to-date bungalow tor 
his future home. 
. Superintendent J. F. Turner was the 
delighted recipient of a big basket of 
fine vegetables and berries from the 
ranch of Motorman Sanford on South 
Union Avenue. Needless to say J. F. 
was very much pleased to discover that 
he has such a` capable farmer in the 
service. The genial superintendent 
greatly relished remembrances of this 
kind and he has informed the boys that 
if any of them wish to compete with 
Motorman Sanford, he will be pleased 
to act as judge, providing of course 
they make the samples from which he 
is to do the tasting, of sufficiently large 
proportions. 

Motorman Jim Moore, who owns a 
small ranch in the Arp Addition across 
the river, has been putting in his spare 
time working about his place. Jim 
savs he has a fine crop of Bermuda 
grass he is anxious to dispose of, and 
will sell it cheap. 

Motorman Anderson has returned 
aiter a thirty-day leave of absence dur- 
ing which he visited many of the cities 
of the state. He has returned to Bak- 
ersfield well satisfied with his home 
city. 

Car No. 10 has been discharged from 
the paint shop and it looks just like 
new. Motorman Nelson and Conduc- 
tor Warren are very proud of their 
charge and befitting the dignity of their 


stations they recently came upon the 
job all spruced up themselves. 

Conductor Asa Clark was compelled 
to stand a great deal of good-natured 
joshing recently at the hands of the 
boys, because of an ulcerated tooth 
which gave him the appearance of 
being all swelled up. He gamely stuck 
to his post of duty, despite appear- 
ances and pain. 


Motorman Alex Combs has pur- 
chased lots on South Union Avenue 
where he plans to make his home in 
the future. Alex believes in keeping 
up with the times. The members of 
the select 400 on Union Avenue are 
glad to include him in their number. 

Baseball has been revived in Bakers- 
field and the boys are being given a 
little taste of the good old work on 
Sunday afternoons. 


An Inviting Sign 

An elderly farmer drove into town 
one day and hitched his team to a tele- 
graph post. 

“Here!” exclaimed a burly police- 
man, “you can’t hitch there !” 

“Can't hitch?” shouted the irate far- 
mer. “Well, why have you got a sign 
up, ‘Fine for Hitching’ ?” 


Strictly Cash Basis 


Shortly after the reconstruction 


“period began, an old southern planter 


met one of his negroes whom he had 
not seen since the latter’s liberation. 
“Well, well!” said the planter. 
“What are you doing now, Uncle 
Josh?” 
“T’s a-preachin' of de Gospil.” 
“What! You preaching?” 
“Yassah, marster, I’s a-preachin’.” 
“Well, well! Do you use notes?” 
“Nossuh. At de fust I use notes, 
but now I de-mands de cash.” 


Small Choice 

Pat: “Yes, sorr, wur-rk is scarce but 
Oi got a job last Sunday that brought 
me foive dollars.” 

Mr. Goodman: 
the Sabbath?” 

Pat (apologetically): “Well, sorr, 
‘twas wan av us had t be broke.” 


“What! You broke 
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Territory of the 
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Corporation 


Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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